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By  Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  '04 


Reunions  Are  Fun! 

Reunions,  like  well-loved  music,  offer  the  wclcotue 
joy  of  recognition.  The  little  prefix  "re;'  which  the 
two  words  share,  holds  the  secret  — the  sense  of  continuity, 
the  joy  of  recreating  the  best-remembered  moments  of  the 
past,  the  thrill  of  sharing  them  again  with  each  other.  And 
all  College  reunions  add  the  shared  joy  of  expressing  one’s 
gratitude  to  Alma  Mater. 

These  reflections  are  not  pulled  out  of  thin  air;  they 
are  based  on  1904  s Golden  Anniversary  and  the  experi- 
ences growing  out  of  it.  For  the  joy  of  that  1954  Reunion 
passed  all  expectations.  It  was  a re-birth  of  our  Class,  and 
it  has  continued  to  keep  us  alive  to  each  other.  But,  don’t 
wait  for  your  50th!  Go  every  time  you  can  — 5th,  10th, 
25th,  40th  — and  you’ll  not  be  sorry! 

As  to  preparations,  a word  to  the  wise  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient, but  here  it  is:  "Things  don’t  happen;  they  are 
brought  about”  — as  a successful  political  campaigner  al- 
ways said.  In  1953-54,  it  was  thoroughly  applied  by  the 
then  president  of  our  Class,  George  Reuben  Brown,  "father 
of  basketball  at  Oberlin,”  and  his  committee.  Besides  an- 
nouncements and  personal  follow-up  letters,  there  were  two 
unusual  features. 

Long  in  advance,  our  president  sent  every  living  mem- 
ber the  "Special  MID-CENTURY  EDITION:  1900-1950” 
of  the  publication  YEAR.  That  volume  carried  us  from 
T.R.  and  Lillian  Russell,  through  "Women’s  Suffrage,  the 
"carefree  Twenties,”  Babe  Ruth,  and  the  two  World  Wars: 
the  "Fifty  Turbulent  Years”  since  we  had  entered  Oberlin, 
the  first  Class  hatched  in  the  20th  Century.  This  was 
quite  an  arouser;  it  gave  us  our  "place  in  the  sun,”  which, 
of  course,  every  Oberlin  class  merits!  And  the  big  book 
was  followed  by  a little  medal  struck  off  for  the  occasion: 
on  one  side  is  the  Oberlin  seal;  on  the  other,  "I  plan  to 
attend  the  REUNION  at  Oberlin  in  June  1954.”  Another 
stimulus  to  Class  pride!  The  medal  still  hangs  above  my 
desk. 

One  other  thing  made  the  final  arrangements  perfect: 
the  entire  Theological  Quadrangle  was  reserved,  so  that  we 
could  all  live  together  and  eat  together  for  the  whole  Com- 
mencement period.  The  plan  proved  so  good  that  it  has 
now  become  a tradition  for  the  50th  Anniversary  Class. 
After  we  arrived  we  learned  that  one  of  our  members  had 
underwritten  the  entire  expenses  at  the  Quadrangle.  Living 
there  gave  us  the  feeling  of  a real  "welcome  home!” 
Those  who  were  tlrere  will  remember  those  four  days  as 
long  as  they  live.  And  it  was  fun!  It  was  a good  game  to 
see  whether  you  could  recognize  a face  ( we’ll  admit  some 
figures  had  changed ) , and  give  the  face  the  right  name,  with- 
out first  glancing  at  the  name  card  supplied  by  the  Alumni 
Office.  Our  batting  average  was  pretty  good;  features  and 
voices  began  to  stir  memories.  On  a big  table  in  the  lobby 
we  soon  built  up  a real  picrure  gallery:  copies  of  the 
Hi-O-Hi  we  edited  in  1903,  and  our  handsome  Class  Book 
of  1904;  old  group  picmres,  and  family  snapshots  that 
members  had  brought  with  them.  Still  better,  a few  live 
sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren  came  to  join  the 
family.” 

One  member  brought  lantern  and  screen,  and  showed  us 
beautiful  pictures  he  had  taken  on  many  travels.  Mostly, 
we  just  talked,  early  and  late,  with  extra  snacks  in  the 
kitchen,  and  asked  questions:  Where  are  you  living  now? 

. . . How  many  children  have  you?  . . . Do  you  know  what- 
ever happened  to  SO-AND-SO?  . . . et  cetera,  et  cetera,  as 


the  King  of  Siam  would  say!  The  billfold  with  compartments 
for  family  pictures  came  into  its  own.  Don’t  leave  it  at 
home  when  you  come  to  a Reunion,  and  don’t  say,  "They 
won’t  be  interested,”  because  they  will.  You  can  brag  all 
you  want  — at  least  about  your  grandchildren! 

Another  of  the  joys  is  receiving  letters  from  members 
who  cannot  be  present.  We  had  urged  them  to  write,  and 
they  did!  Delightful  bits  from  their  letters  were  read  at 
our  final  "farewell”  Dinner  at  the  OLD  Oberlin  Inn,  the 
last  week  of  its  existence.  Another  milestone,  complete 
with  nostalgia! 

A fine  by-product  developed.  People  were  so  glad  to  be 
together  — so  happy  to  have  re-discovered  old  friends 
with  whom  they  had  so  many  memories  in  common,  that 
they  voted  unanimously  that  the  Reunion  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die.  They  asked  the  newly-elected  president 
and  his  wife  to  keep  the  ball  a-rolling  by  collecting  and 
editing  Letter-Reports  — news,  pictures,  biographical  notes. 
Such  a MID-CENTURY  REPORT  — 1954-1959  came  out 
belatedly  in  1959,  with  sketches  of  79  members  (including 
some  recently  deceased),  and  addresses  of  30  more  mem- 
bers and  ex-members.  This  book  of  72  pages,  with  our 
bold  maroon  and  white  monogram  on  the  cover,  not  only 
told  a story  of  our  Class,  but  tied  it  into  the  history  of  the 
College.  Old  group  pictures  were  reproduced  alongside 
recent  snapshots.  It  happily  renewed  a lot  of  broken  con- 
tacts. 

To  "place”  us  within  the  Oberlin  story,  and  to  recall 
the  spiritual  climate  in  which  we  had  lived  as  students,  we 
quoted  from  the  Credo  of  John  Henry  Barrows,  the  in- 
spiring president  who  died  in  office  during  our  sopho- 
more year.  Simply  to  refresh  ourselves  in  the  memory  of 
days  launched  under  such  a man,  and  enriched  by  teachers 
like  Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
joys  of  out  Reunion.  We  again  paid  homage  to  the 
Oberlin  tradition,  and  rejoiced  in  the  growing  Oberlin 
family,  whose  71,000  names  will  soon  appear  in  the  great 
new  Catalogue. 

Any  college  class,  when  it  gets  together  after  a lapse  of 
years,  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  like  the  boy  who  "put 
in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum,  and  said,  'What  a 
brave  boy  am  L’  ” It’s  a good  feeling.  Such  a REUNION 
stretches  the  mind,  lends  perspective,  warms  your  heart, 
strengthens  your  faith  in  the  goodness  of  people,  reminds 
you  of  the  rich  past,  and  steadies  you  for  the  unknown 
future.  In  other  words,  it’s  wonderful! 


Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  ’04,  holds  both  an  M.A.  and  B.D.  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  addition  to  his  A.B.  Born  in  Oberlin,  the  son  of 
W.  B,  Chamberlain,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  later  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Chamberlain  was  once  a tutor  in  English  in  the  Oberlin 
Academy.  Later,  he  taught  at  Knox  College  and  the  Universin’  of 
Wisconsin  before  entering  the  field  of  public  relations.  He  is  cur- 
rently a staff  writer  with  Marts  & Lundy.  Inc.  He  is  the  author  of 
Our  huleperident  Schools  and  author  and  editor  of  numerous  other 
publications.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  are  Oberlin  graduates. 
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Oberliniana 

The  follovjing  incident  took  place  in 
Oberlin  when  Harlo  H.  Ferris,  >307 , 
of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  was  a fresh- 
tnan  in  the  College.  "A  Mark  of 
Greatness!'  he  calls  it. 

T T WAS  FALL,  late  fall,  of  the  year 
i.  1903.  The  leaves  were  letting  go 
their  hold  of  the  friendly  trees.  The  day 
was  cold,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
crisp,  A young  freshman  boy  had 
found  enough  courage  to  ask  a young 
freshman  girl  for  her  company  to  some 
social  function.  It  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber what  that  function  was,  50  years 
ago,  and  it  does  not  matter  in  any 
case.  She  had  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  the  two  were  walking  down  West 
College  Street  in  the  Village  of  Ober- 
lin. 

As  they  came  to  Comings'  Book 
Store,  intent  upon  each  other,  only, 
pushing  forward  against  the  wind. 
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with  one  shoulder  raised  higher  than 
the  other,  out  of  the  darkness  of  a 
side  street  came  President  King. 

Their  paths  would  have  met  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  sidewalks  un- 
less something  was  done.  Instinctively, 
the  freshman  pair  slowed  their  pace  to 
let  their  president  go  by  first.  Some- 
thing important  was  evidently  on  his 
mind. 

President  King,  however,  had  no- 
ticed the  situation  also,  and  just  be- 
fore he  would  have  passed  ahead,  what 
did  this  worthy  man  do  but  stop  his 
progress,  bow  slightly,  tip  his  hat 
gently,  smile  graciously,  and  let  this 
freshman  pair  have  first  place  in  this 
intersection  of  life. 

Sometimes  now,  when  there  comes 
the  temptation  to  throw  my  weight 
around  a little,  I recall  that  fall  night 
half  a century  ago,  and  that  great  man, 
with  his  gentle  courtesy,  letting  those 
young  freshmen  take  the  first  place 
at  the  corner. 


OUR  COVER  shows  the  reception  in 
the  Dudley  Allen  Art  Museum 
on  New  Year's  Day,  when  President 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Kenneth  Carr  joined 
President  Emeritus  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Stevenson  in  the  receiving  line  to 
welcome  some  1200  invited  guests. 
Pictured  at  the  extreme  left  is  Mrs.  C. 
Robert  Keesey,  wife  of  the  assistant  to 
the  president  and  Professor  Charles  P. 
Parkhurst,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  fine  arts.  Also  in  the  receiving  line 
is  Dean  Donald  M.  Love,  '16,  talking 
with  Professor  George  E.  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  soci- 
ology and  anthropology.  Shaking 
hands  with  the  Carrs  are  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Wolfgang  Stechow  of  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  arts.  During  their  first 
month  in  Oberlin,  the  Carrs  lived  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn,  while  the  Stevensons 
were  packing  up  for  Aspen,  Colo. 
Warm  and  friendly  and  unassuming, 
the  Carrs  have  fitted  quickly  and  easily 
into  the  Oberlin  scene,  and  town  and 
gown  have  as  quickly  and  warmly  ac- 
cepted them.  The  Stevensons  have 
indicated  that  they  expect,  shortly,  to 
return  to  Tanganyika,  where  they 
spent  several  months  last  year  on  a 
mission  for  the  World  Bank.  "What- 
ever we  do  it  will  be  together,”  Dr. 
Stevenson  told  a press  reporter. 

On  JANUARY  14,  President  Robert 
K.  Carr  made  his  first  official  appear- 
ance as  a speaker  at  Assembly.  Presi- 
dent Carr  told  the  assembled  students 
that  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  were 
addressed  to  them.  Actually,  of  course, 
all  of  Oberlin,  past  and  present,  were 
listening  in.  For  this  first  official  ad- 
dress, turn  to  page  4. 

On  leave  last  semester,  Ben  W. 
Lewis,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
economics,  was  in  Jordan  setting  up  a 
plan  for  that  country’s  economic  de- 
velopment. His  experiences  there 
make,  we  think,  most  absorbing  read- 
ing, especially  when  presented  in  Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s  inimitable  style.  Turn 
to  page  8. 

Scholarships  and  loans  for  stu- 
dents receive  full  treatment  in  an 
article  by  the  one  person  in  Oberlin 
who  is  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
acting  secretary  Robert  R.  Barr,  '31. 
See  page  14. 

Our  undergraduate  guest  editor 
this  month  is  Lucy  McTeer,  ’6I,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  editor  of  the  Hi-0- 
Hi,  who  disagrees  with  those  who  find 
fault  with  Oberlin’s  architecture  and 
architect  Yamasaki’s  designs  for  fu- 
ture buildings.  See  page  19. 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Education  at  its  best  is  both  traditional  and  progressive 


My  words  this  morning  are  primarily  for  die  stu- 
dents of  Oberlin  College.  In  saying  this,  I do  not 
want  to  suggest  that  Oberlin  is  made  up  of  separate  parts 
widi  which  one  must  communicate  in  different  languages 
or  for  which  one  must  have  special  "messages.”  In  my 
judgment  the  several  components  that  make  up  a college  — 
students,  faculty,  administration,  trustees,  and  alumni  — ate 
all  part  of  the  seamless  fabric  of  the  institution.  We  are 
prone  to  forget  this. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  recent  months  to  meet 
and  talk  with  many  members  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  body. 
I have  met  also  with  the  trustees  and  with  members  of 
the  College’s  administration  and  faculty.  But  this  is  my 
first  real  opportunity  to  talk  with  any  considerable  part 
of  the  Oberlin  student  body.  And  I must  confess  that  I 
am  not  entirely  at  ease  in  facing  you.  Oberlin  students, 
you  know,  have  quite  an  awesome  reputation  in  academic 
circles.  I hope  that  I know  a little  about  students  and 
have  learned  something  about  how  to  work  with  them. 
Moreover,  die  smdents  of  die  college  where  I have  taught 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years  are  better  stuff  academically 
than  they  are  sometimes  given  credit  for  being.  But  you 
people,  I understand,  are  something  special.  I have  been 
told  that  on  a Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Fall  more  of  you 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  library  dian  at  the  football 
stadium.  And  the  sounds  that  seem  to  issue  from  Warner 
and  Rice  Hall  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  suggest 
that  Con  students  have  achieved  the  ultimate  by  working 
straight  around  the  clock. 

Lest  i give  you  the  impression  that  the  only  word 
about  you  that  has  reached  me  concerns  your  intel- 
lecmal  prowess,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I understand  you 
do  now  and  then  find  time  to  agitate  against  the  no-car 
rule,  to  assert  your  legal  right,  as  that  may  be,  to  show  your 
tastes  for  food  and  drink  along  with  other  ordinary  mor- 
tals, and  that,  upon  occasion,  you  even  demand  your  right 
to  something  that  I understand  you  describe  as  "privacy.” 
But  the  overriding  impression  you  give  abroad  • — • particu- 
larly to  your  contemporaries  — is  a rather  fearsome  one. 
More  than  one  of  my  Dartmouth  smdents,  this  fall,  with  a 
hushed  voice  and  an  attitude  of  deep  respect,  neither  of 
which  characteristics  I might  add  is  at  all  times  typical  of 
Dartmouth  students,  said  something  like  this  to  me; 
"Oberlin  is  a mighty  fine  college.  I have  some  friends 
from  back  home  who  go  there,  "rhey  really  work  hard.” 
Now  and  then,  one  added  a word  about  the  fairer  members 
of  your  group,  suggesting  that  their  interest  in  you  was  not 
solely  along  inteUecmal  lines. 

Since  your  reputation  is  such  as  to  put  a man  in  my 
position  at  this  moment  very  much  on  his  metde,  let  me 
get  one  or  two  other  things  out  in  the  open  and  make  clear 


Dr.  Robert  Kenneth  Carr,  who  took  office  on  January  1 as  Ober- 
lin  s ninth  president,  is  a native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a graduate 
of  Dartrnouth  College.  He  was  52  years  old  on  February  15.  After 
taking  his  doctorate  at  Harvard  University,  he  taught  for  six  years 
at  the  university  of  Oklahoma  before  returning  to  Dartmouth  in 
1937  as  professor  of  law'  and  political  science.  His  major  academic 
interest  has  been  in  the  area  of  civil  rights,  and  he  served  at  one 
time  as  executive  secretary  for  President  Truman's  Committee  on 
Civil  Rights.  In  1955  he  held  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  re- 
search on  English  civil  liberties.  He  also  served  for  a year  ( 1957-8 ) 
^ general  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Presi- 
dents. Among  the  many  books  of  which  he  is  author  and  co-author 
are  Democracy  and  the  Supreme  Court,  Federal  Protection  of  Civil 
Rights,  zaA  The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  He 
has  published  numerous  articles  in  the  Yale  Review,  The  AAUP 
Bulletin,  and  elsewhere. 


the  full  extent  of  the  personal  difficulties  1 have  to  contend 
with  this  morning. 

TO  BEGIN  WITH,  I Stand  before  you  not  as  an  experi- 
enced college  administrator,  still  less  a wise  and 
confident  educational  leader,  but  as  a man  almost  all  of 
whose  professional  career  to  date  has  been  devoted  to  class- 
room teaching.  Yet  my  primary  responsibility  from  this 
moment  forward  is  to  try  to  serve  you  and  your  institution 
well  in  a non-teaching  capacity.  Perhaps  the  faculty  will 
forgive  me  if  I give  away  a trade  secret  at  this  point  and 
confess  that  there  never  was  a college  teacher  who  didn’t 
think  he  could  do  at  least  as  good  a job  of  administration 
as  any  dean  or  president  he  ever  saw.  But,  as  one  such 
teacher  whose  bluff  has  been  called,  I feel  more  than  a 
little  trepidation  about  my  ability  to  justify  the  well- 
advertised  belief  of  members  of  the  academic  profession 
that,  however  rare  the  qualities  that  make  for  a great 
teacher,  almost  any  member  of  the  group  can  turn  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  job  as  an  administrator. 

In  the  second  place,  I stand  before  you  not  as  a loyal 
Oberlin  son,  or  even  as  one  who  has  earned  the  right, 
through  long  years  of  service  to  the  College  as  a member 
of  its  faculty,  to  be  regarded  as  an  adopted  son.  Instead, 
I must  confirm  what  you  all  know;  I am  a native  of  these 
parts  who  allowed  himself  to  be  lured  away  to  one  of  those 
dubious  educational  country  clubs  of  New  England.  Dur- 
ing recent  months  I have  been  reading  avidly  everything 
about  Oberlin  that  I could  put  my  hands  on,  and  I have 
found  myself  seizing  eagerly  upon  every  scrap  of  evidence 
showing  any  kind  of  connection  between  my  alma  mater 
and  your  college  or  suggesting  that  the  two  instimtions 
can  properly  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  My  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  have  not  been  utterly  in  vain.  In- 
deed I have  discovered  some  exceedingly  interesting  con- 
nections. One  of  Oberlin’s  faculty  members  — Professor 
James  Dascomb,  whose  wife  was  the  first  principal  of  the 
Oberlin  Female  Department  and  after  whom  Dascomb 
Hall  is  named,  was  a Dartmouth  man.  A gtaduate  of 
Dartmouth  in  die  Class  of  1845,  Charles  Henry  Churchill, 
joined  the  faculty  in  1856  and  from  then  until  1897  was 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  Oberlin  scene,  teaching 
at  one  time  or  anodier  and  seemingly  often  at  the  same 
time,  music,  French,  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
architecture.  In  spite  of  these  discoveries  I have  not  been 
able  to  throw  off  entirely  my  feelings  of  inadequacy. 
Whether  I can  serve  Oberlin  as  well  as  did  Professors  Das- 
comb and  Churchill  remains  to  be  seen.  With  your  help 
I hope  so.  Finally,  I come  to  you  not  as  an  educator 
eager  to  expound  a systematic  philosophy  of  education,  or 
full  of  exciting  plans  for  a brave  new  Oberlin,  even  if  the 
Oberlin  tradition  permitted  a new  president  to  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  think  that  such  plans  would  be  welcome, 
but  rather  as  a somewhat  shopworn  practitioner  of  the 
ancient  art  of  teaching  who  long  ago  learned  that  while  his 
profession  is  one  of  the  most  experimentally-minded  of 
all  human  enterprises,  it  seldom  feels  that  it  has  formed 
many  final  answers.  After  all,  at  its  most  important  level 
education  is  concerned  with  the  unsolved  problems  of  in- 
dividual man  and  his  society,  as  well  as  the  universe  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  and  tlius  necessarily  must  be  con- 
tent with  tentative  approaches  and  limited  achievements. 
Education  requires  patience  and  it  requires  humility  from 
teacher  and  smdent  alike. 

The  position  in  which  I find  myself  has  its  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages,  and  I hope  the  former  outweigh 
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the  latter.  For  one  thing,  corning  to  you  as  an  outsider,  1 
am  able  to  view  Oberlin  dispassionately  and  to  tell  you, 
quite  fankly,  how  the  College  strikes  me,  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  its  strong  points  and  its  weak  points,  and  where 
and  how  we  can  profitably  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  change  and  growth.  For  anodier,  I shall  perhaps  be 
forgiven  if  I confess  that  I approach  my  new  responsi- 
bilities with  a strong  sense  of  respect  for  the  Oberlin  of 
today  as  a going  institution,  and  ask  for  time  in  which  to 
get  acquainted  with  you  and  to  gain  experience  on  the  job 
before  you  ask  of  me  anything  worthy  of  the  designations 
"an  educational  philosophy,"  or  a "program  for  Oberlin.” 
This  does  mean  that  I can  perhaps  enjoy  a brief  moment  of 
good  will  all  the  way  round.  It  may  be  diat  never  again 
will  so  many  Oberlin  people  be  so  uncritical  in  thinking 
well  of  me.  I am  human  enough  to  enjoy  a short  academic 
honeymoon.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  not  wholly  without 
ideas  about  what  does  and  does  not  make  sense  in  higher 
education.  From  time  to  time,  I will  not  hesitate  to  make 
these  ideas  known,  or  to  argue  a point  of  view,  with  stu- 
dents, faculty,  trustees,  alumni,  or  anyone  else  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  business  of  trying  to  make  Oberlin  a better 
college.  I promise  you  that  I will  not  hesitate  to  begin  ex- 
pending whatever  good  will  I may  enjoy  as  soon  as  I am 
reasonably  certain  of  my  stand  and  reasonably  convinced 
that  the  cause  is  important.  No  college  administrator  who 
guards  too  carefully  his  reputation  for  amiability  ever  serves 
his  institution  well. 


This  morning  i want  to  talk  with  you  very  briefly 
about  two  closely  related  things:  first,  the  challenge 
that  faces  Oberlin  today,  second,  your  part,  now  as  stu- 
dents, and  sooner  than  you  think,  as  alumni  of  the  college, 
in  helping  Oberlin  meet  that  challenge.  I have  said  that 
I have  been  reading  and  reflecting  about  Oberlin  in  recent 
mondis.  One  of  the  things  that  has  struck  me  most  about 
the  College  and  its  history  is  the  somewhat  paradoxical  fact 
that  it  is  justly  famed  both  as  a conservative  institution 
and  as  a liberal  one.  First,  a word  about  its  conservatism. 
Oberlin,  more  almost  than  any  other  college  that  I know 
anything  about,  has  a great  and  inspiring  tradition.  The 
circumstances  of  the  College’s  founding,  its  early  commit- 
ment to  certain  magnificent  ideals,  such  as  making  its  edu- 
cational facilities  available  to  all  qualified  applicants  with- 
out regard  to  sex  or  race,  and  its  identification  from  the 
start  with  the  religious  impulse,  both  in  evangelical  and 
intellectual  terms,  give  Oberlin  deep  roots  in  the  past; 
they  make  it  truly  conservative  in  the  all-important  sense 
that  it  is  the  guardian  of  much  that  is  good  and  decidedly 
worth  conserving.  No  American  college  can  look  to  its 
past  with  greater  pride  and  satisfaction,  or  be  more  certain 
that  it  is  well  advised  to  maintain  many  of  its  ties  with 
the  past.  Oberlin,  true  to  the  best  in  its  tradition,  is  a 
world-famed  college  with  none  other  quite  like  it;  Oberlin, 
its  past  repudiated,  becomes  just  another  college,  even 
though  a very  good  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  reads  Oberlin  s story 
can  miss  its  liberal  quality.  "Liberal  is  an  elusive,  and, 
for  some  people,  even  a fighting  term  these  days;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Oberlin  has  been  liberal  in  all  of  the 
best  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Liberal,  most  as- 
suredly, in  always  placing  great  stress  on  the  primacy  of  the 
individual  and  his  right  to  use  his  liberty  to  make  the  most 
of  his  potentialities  and  his  opportunities;  liberal  also  in 
the  sense  of  willingness  to  grow  and  to  change,  to  lead  the 
way  ahead  in  trying  out  exciting  and  challenging  ideas  in 
each  new  age. 


Moreover,  oberlin’s  history  reveals  that  it  has 
almost  always  recognized  that  to  preserve  its  liberal 
spirit  an  institution  must  be  willing  to  take  a chance  with 
new  ways  of  doing  things  even  though  some  of  its  people 
are  still  wagging  their  heads  in  doubt,  or  shaking  them  in 
disagreement.  Oberlin  has  also  been  willing  to  risk  being 
wrong  about  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  advancing  old 
ideas.  For  a person  or  an  institution  to  insist  upon  follow- 
ing only  those  ideas  that  can  be  clearly  identified  as  "tried 
and  true”  may  be  workable  and,  admittedly,  often  wise,  but 
it  is  not  liberal.  Oh>erlin,  I believe,  has  been,  and  is,  today, 
committed  to  the  belief  that  some  colleges  must  be  in- 
stinctively liberal  in  outlook  if  education  is  to  remain  a 
dynamic  aspect  of  American  life.  It  is  this  spirit  that  has 
produced  the  great  forward  surges  in  education.  To  put 
it  differently,  my  reading  of  its  history  persuades  me  that 
Oberlin  has  never  been  afraid  to  be  itself,  whether  this 
has  meant  a tenacious  adherence  to  those  established  pat- 
terns and  purposes  that  have  seemed  to  the  College  worth 
preserving,  whatever  the  changing  fashions  of  a new  day, 
or  courageous  experimentation  with  the  untried,  even  un- 
popular, ideas  that  lie  on  those  frontiers  of  thought  and 
practice  where  all  the  great  breakthroughs  in  knowledge 
and  applications  of  knowledge  take  place.  Education,  then, 
at  its  best  is  both  conservative  and  liberal.  It  preserves 
the  best  of  the  past;  it  leads  the  way  aliead.  It  is  traditional 
and  it  is  progressive.  Finding  a good  balance  between 
these  contrasting  roles  is  a supreme  test  for  any  college. 
The  balance  that  Oberlin  has  found  is,  to  me,  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  this  college  great.  Finding  strength  in 
its  past  and  utilizing  that  strength  to  lead  the  way  through 
a troublesome  present  into  an  uncertain  future  has  always, 
I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  been  Oberlin’s  role.  I may  be 
wrong  about  these  views  of  Oberlin  but  I shall  hold  fast 
to  them  unless  events  compel  me  to  recognize  that  I am 
mistaken.  Our  strong  liberal  arts  colleges  must  use  their 
greater  freedom  and  their  greater  experience  to  hold  on  to 
the  best  of  the  past,  both  in  content  and  method,  particu- 
larly since  this  "best”  so  often  turns  out  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  institutions  committed  to  the  ideal  of 
mass  education.  But  I am  also  convinced  that  these  same 
private  colleges  must  use  their  independence  and  flexi- 
bility to  carry  on  the  experimentation  with  the  new  that 
has  always  been  their  most  challenging  assignment.  It  may 
be  that  the  private  college  can  survive  if  it  becomes  no 
more  than  an  educational  sanctuary  in  which  all  of  the  best 
of  the  past  is  preserved  for  that  small  elite  of  our  citizenry 
that  desires  this  best  for  its  children  and  is  able  to  pay  for 
it.  But  is  not  the  private  college  more  likely  to  persuade 
an  ever  more  egalitarian  society  that  it  deserves  to  survive, 
by  demonstrating  its  ability  to  serve  as  a testing-ground  in 
which  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  most  promising  stu- 
dents make  effective  use  of  their  privileged  opportunity  to 
lead  the  way  ahead? 

WHAT  ABOUT  YOU?  Where  do  you  fit  in  all  this? 

What  is  your  role  at  Oberlin  College?  Is  your  busi- 
ness here  merely  to  squeeze  as  good  an  education  out  of  the 
place  as  you  can,  so  that  hopefully  you  will  be  a bit  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  in  later  life?  To  what  extent  do 
you  have  a responsibility  here  and  now  to  help  safeguard 
and  develop  the  institution  of  which  you  are  a part?  Where 
should  the  lines  be  drawn  between  the  varying  responsibil- 
ities of  faculty,  students,  administration,  trustees,  and 
alumni  for  the  welfare  of  Oberlin  College?  At  what  points 
do  these  responsibilities  merge  and  ask  to  be  shared?  Should 
you  expect  to  play  a positive  part  in  the  shaping  of  die 
patterns  and  policies  of  the  College?  Or  are  you  here  as 
paying  customers,  asked  only  to  take  good  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  you,  and  so  to  behave 
yourselves  that  you  will  not  damage  the  College’s  good 
name  and  standing? 
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Clearly  cliese  and  similar  questions  that  readily  come  to 
mind  are  not  easily  or  quickly  answered.  They  pose  some 
very  perplexing  problems  with  respect  both  to  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  underlies  the  very  existence  of  a col- 
lege like  Oberlin  and  to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
college.  I would  be  less  than  honest  with  you  if  I tried  to 
give  you  the  impression  that  1 think  I have  any  final  an- 
swers to  questions  such  as  these,  here  and  now.  And  yet 
I am  convinced  that  these  are  pressing  problems  and  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  wrestle  witli  them  every  day  in 
which  we  share  together  the  work  of  Oberlin  College. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  offer  two  tenta- 
tive observations,  relevant,  I think,  to  the  large  issues 
1 have  been  talking  about.  First  is  my  belief  that  in  their 
student  bodies  of  today  our  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
possess  a tremendous  asset  which  they  are  not  fully  utilizing 
in  the  never-ending  business  of  evaluating  existing  pro- 
grams and  policies,  and  of  planning  the  new.  During  my 
final  months  as  a teacher  this  fall  I spent  a good  deal  of 
my  time  talking  with  my  students  individually  and  trying 
to  get  to  know  them  a little  better  than  1 have  in  the  past. 
1 did  this  partly  for  selfish  reasons.  Faced  with  an  early 
end  to  my  teaching  career,  1 instinctively  sought  for  closer 
identification  with  my  snidents  and  for  the  deep  satisfac- 
tion that  can  come  to  a teacher  only  when  his  students  take 
shape  for  him  as  individual  people,  as  friends,  if  you  will, 
with  whom  one  is  working.  But  1 was  anxious  also  to 
gather  some  accurate  data  about  the  smdents  who  populate 
such  colleges  as  Dartmouth  and  Oberlin  today  and  to  make 
such  updating  in  my  own  impressions  and  opinions  of 
contemporary  college  students  as  the  data  might  seem  to 
warrant. 

Since  my  conclusions  are  decidedly  on  the  favorable  side 
I hope  you  will  not  take  offense  if  I apply  them  to  you, 
even  though  they  are  based  on  familiarity  with  another 
student  body,  some  600  miles  away.  I am  persuaded  that 
you  are  basically  similar  and  1 am  also  persuaded  that  I 
and  some  at  least  of  my  colleagues  in  academic  life  have 
come  dangerously  close  to  committing  the  mortal  sin  of 
underestimating  your  ability,  your  worth,  and  your  promise. 
Let  me  say  to  you  the  following:  You  are  able  intellectu- 
ally; unquestionably  you  ate  the  finest  students  our  liberal 
arts  colleges  have  ever  known.  You  are  not  afraid  of  work; 
indeed,  you  work  so  hard  that  some  of  your  elders  are  be- 
ginning to  be  a bit  worried  that  you  have  forgotten  how  to 
play.  You  have  courage  and  enthusiasm;  so  much  so  that 
1,  at  least,  am  beginning  to  understand  how  ready  you  are 
to  accept  a much  larger  measure  of  responsibility  for  what 
is  so  glibly  described  as  "self-education.”  You  have  high 


ideals  and  great  integrity;  we  do  you  wrong  when  we  think 
of  you  as  children,  unable  to  make  responsible  use  of  some 
of  that  measure  of  freedom  in  shaping  one’s  personal  pat- 
terns of  behaviour  that  mature  adults  are  supposed  to  en- 
joy. Finally,  you  are  intensely  interesting  and  likeable  even 
if  at  times  a bit  exasperating;  to  be  privileged  to  work 
with  you  is  the  greatest  of  the  "fringe  benefits”  that  com- 
pensate a college  teacher  for  his  sacrifice  of  more  material 
rewards. 

The  second  observation  1 do  no  more  than  offer 
to  you  in  passing.  It  is  my  belief  that  education  is 
truly  a partnership  and  that  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  Oberlin  College  must  be  shared  by  the  several  partners 
that  make  up  the  College’s  constituency.  Teachers  cannot 
teach  without  students  to  learn;  neirher  group  can  carry  on 
their  work  effectively  without  administrative  people  to  do 
housekeeping  chores  for  them;  all  groups  on  the  campus 
are  dependent  upon  trustees  and  alumni  to  husband  the 
College’s  resources,  to  safeguard  its  good  name,  and  to  en- 
courage its  further  development;  the  alumni  would  lose 
their  very  identity  were  not  the  College  continuity  forever 
made  secure  by  those  who  remain  behind  on  the  campus 
while  the  College’s  graduates  go  out  into  the  world  to  make 
their  way. 

In  this  business  of  sharing  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  College  I feel  quite  certain  that  students  have  a 
larger  role  to  play  than  it  has  been  customary  to  accord 
them  at  most  colleges  in  the  past.  I shall  welcome  discus- 
sion of  appropriate  ways  and  means  for  the  smdents  of  this 
college  to  use  the  talent,  industry,  enthusiasm,  and  integ- 
rity, tliat  are  so  obviously  theirs,  to  keep  Oberlin  a going 
concern. 

One  word  of  caution.  People  in  colleges,  even  those 
of  liberal  inclination,  like  to  discuss  things  quite  a 
while,  before  they  act.  Often  they  discuss  things  so  long 
that  some  of  those  who  await  the  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions are  no  longer  there  to  hear  the  results  when  they  are 
announced.  1 cannot  promise  that  this  will  not  happen 
to  you.  If  it  does,  I ask  you  to  remember  tliat  your  com- 
mitment to  Oberlin  is  a lifetime  one.  If  you  don’t  always 
get  what  you  want  as  students,  go  after  it  as  members  of 
the  College’s  alumni  body.  1 hope  I will  be  around  long 
enough  to  see  more  of  any  one  of  you  in  the  later  role  than 
1 will  in  the  earlier  one.  And  I hope  that  in  this  longer 
run  you  will  go  right  on  devoting  your  ability,  your  indus- 
try, your  enthusiasm,  your  integrity  to  the  well  being  of 
Oberlin  College.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  together  while 
we  are  here  together  on  the  campus.  But  let’s  not  forget 
that  it  is  the  long  pull  that  counts. 
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By  Ben  W.  Lewis 


Jordan 

Is 

People:  So  Is  Economics 


Courtesy  Hi-O-Hi 


"The  Plan  is  the  thing,  the  touchstone  to  economic  salva- 
tion. . . 


"No  lift  is  given  to  an  economy  by  importing  costly,  over- 
sized machinery.  . . .” 


An  eight  o’clock  is  an  eight  o’clock  is  an  eight 
o’clock;  and  economics  is  economics  is  economics. 
This  is  one  way  of  saying  that  at  eight  o’clock  on  these 
cool,  sunny  November  mornings  in  bright,  flaring  Amman 
in  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  I find  myself  going 
through  very  much  the  same  kind  of  exercises  and  convolu- 
tions that  on  other  (darker  and  damper)  November  morn- 
ings have  brought  me  sloshing  up  to  Peters  Hall.  In  Am- 
man, I read,  attend  staff  and  committee  meetings,  listen 
(some),  argue,  drink  Turkish  coffee,  and  write  reports.  In 
Oberlin,  I read,  attend  class  and  committee  meetings,  listen 
(less),  argue,  drink  American  coffee,  and  grade  papers. 
Now  and  here,  as  then  and  there,  and  over  all,  under  all 
and  through  all,  is  economics  — the  same  economics.  In 
Amman  I am  engaged  in  planning  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Jordan.  But  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  essentially  learning  and  teaching  economics:  it  is 
the  business  of  trying  to  acquire  and  to  impart  and  extend 
economic  understanding. 

The  Development  Plan:  Our  N e^v  Toy 

Development  planning  is  one  of  the  more  glamorous 
and  exciting  of  our  current  manifestations  of  economics  in 
action;  one  of  the  newer  outlets  for  us  economists.  It  is 
not  strange  that  there  should  be  some  slight  disagreement 
among  us  over  the  exact  shape  which  the  manifestation 
should  take.  As  sometimes  dispensed  in  some  of  the  un- 
developed (and  undersuspecting)  areas  of  the  earth  by 
some  of  the  more  absorbed  and  dedicated  members  of  the 


Professor  Ben  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  department  of  economics, 
spent  two  months  last  spring  and  summer  in  Amman,  Jordan,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Jordan  Development  Board  and  the  ford  I'oun- 
dation,  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on  planning  for  the 
economic  development  of  Jordan.  He  returned  to  Jordan  in  Octo- 
ber, to  advise  the  Planning  Division  of  the  Development  Board,  and 
to  institute  a progr.am  which  will  bring  several  foreign  economists 
to  work  with  Jordanian  economists  in  the  Division  over  the  next 
few  years.  Professor  Lewis  plans  to  visit  Jordan  again  during  the 
coming  spring  vacation,  and  to  go  back  again  next  summer  tor  three 
months. 
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Wadi  Lubban.  In  tbe  central  highlands  of  Jordan,  north  of  Jerusalem,  lies  the  fertile  valley  of  Wadi  Lubban,  with  its  denuded  hills  rising 
above.  The  government  of  Jordan  is  attempting  reforestation  projects  throughout  these  hills.  In  the  valley,  wheat  and  barley  are  grown. 
The  Khan  (at  the  foot  of  the  hairpin  curve)  is  situated  on  the  "traditional”  spot  of  the  Jerusalem-Nazareth  road  where  Jesus  stopped,  with 
Joseph  and  Mary,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  was  12  years  old.  Photograph  courtesy  of  Professor  Herbert  May,  Oberlin  College 


priesthood,  development  planning  ailminates  in  a formida- 
ble and  wondrous  multi-volume  tome.  Within  its  covers, 
immeasurables  are  measured,  assumptions  are  fed,  propped 
upright,  and  made  presentable  by  the  ministrations  of  other 
assumptions,  and  these  by  still  others,  and  value  judgments 
are  quantified  by  the  sympathetic  interpretation  of  data  not 
yet  gathered,  and  the  whole  is  contrived  by  an  inmitive 
combination  of  statistical  finger-painting  with  the  fear- 
some rites  of  higher  mathematics,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  clashing  symbols  and  prancing  formulas  into  THE 
PLAN.  The  plan  is  the  thing,  the  touchstone  to  economic 
salvation.  With  the  plan  strapped  tightly  on  his  back  and 
with  his  slide-rule  firmly  in  hand,  any  Minister  of  State 
can  lead  his  faltering  economy  easily  and  surely  on  a pre- 
cisely plotted  course,  through  mists  of  uncertainty  and 
sloughs  of  inadequacy,  straight  to  the  goal  of  economic 
viability  (he  really  can,  of  course,  if  only  he  can  chance 
on  oil  in  one  of  the  bogs! ) . 

A full-scale,  eighteen-room  economic  development  plan 
is  an  impressive  thing,  and  anyone,  including  its  builders, 
is  quite  justified  in  being  awed  in  its  presence.  But  it 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  by  itself,  even 
the  most  prepossessing  plan  is  likely  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  actual  course  of  development  in  any  economy,  or 
to  be  of  lasting  concern  to  anyone  other  than  graduate 
students  and  harassed  librarians. 

It  Is  Planning,  Not  the  Plan,  That  Matters 

It  is  probably  faintly  discernible  from  the  foregoing  that 
my  own  notion  of  the  nature  and  usefulness  of  economic 
development  planning  casts  THE  PLAN  itself  in  a very 
minor  role.  Put  positively,  it  is  my  burning  conviction 
(one’s  convictions  really  sizzle  out  here  under  the  Arab 
sun)  that  in  low-productivity,  low-income  countries, 
planning  is  a prime  requisite  for  the  achievement  of  eco- 
nomic development,  but  that  it  is  the  process  of  planning, 
participated  in  by  those  who  are  close  to,  and  who  will 
live  under,  the  development  decisions,  and  nor  the  com- 


pleted (and  published)  plan,  that  is  of  importance.  To 
plan  is  to  get  to  the  heart  of  matters,  to  understand;  and 
in  planning  for  economic  development,  just  as  in  the  teach- 
ing and  learning  of  economics,  it  is  awareness  and  under- 
standing, not  prescription,  that  counts. 

Tins  Is  Economics 

The  discipline  of  economics  is  concerned  with  the  way 
in  which  mankind  manages  the  use  of  its  human  and 
natural  resources.  To  economize  is  to  husband;  to  use  one’s 
resources  thoughtfully  and  with  an  eye  to  consequences  and 
alternatives.  The  central  problem  of  economics,  about 
which  all  economic  activities  (and  the  study  of  these  activi- 
ties) revolve,  emerges  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  pro- 
ductive resources  — labor,  land,  capital,  enterprise  — from 
which  we  derive  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  our  wants 
and  desires  are,  in  the  aggregate,  limited  in  supply  relative 
to  the  aggregate  of  our  wants  and  desires.  Men  every- 
where and  in  all  societies  have  always  been  and  will  always 
be  concerned  to  make  such  use  of  their  resources  as  to 
bring  about  the  maximum  satisfaction  of  their  wants  and 
desires  — however,  and  by  whatever  calculus  "maximum 
satisfaction”  may  be  determined  and  identified.  Wherever 
men  live  and  make  their  living  togerher  they  are  forced 
by  the  fact  of  the  limited  resources  at  their  disposal  to 
decide  continuously  "who  shall  produce  how  much  of  what, 
when  and  by  what  combination  of  resources,  and  how  rhe 
product  shall  be  divided.”  Tliey  organize  and  arrange 
their  decision-making  processes  — • their  "economic  sys- 
tems” or  "economics”  — so  that  their  decisions  on  the 
level  and  direction  of  resource  use  and  division  of  the 
product  will  be  made  as  they  want  them  to  be  made. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  easily  the  most  affluent  society  the  world  has  ever 
known,  we  are  conscious  that  our  great  reservoirs  of  pro- 
ductive power  still  leave  unsatisfied,  in  varying  degrees, 
many  personal  as  well  as  many  social  wants  of  most  of 
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Jerash.  On  Fridays  we  do  our  homework  or,  perhaps,  drive  up  the  Jordan  for  a view  of  Galilee,  or  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Katack  or  Jerash. 
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us.  We  concern  ourselves  constantly,  as  individuals  in  the 
market  and  through  our  government,  with  possible  alterna- 
tives for  the  use  of  our  resources  to  bring  us  greater  satis- 
factions. Consider,  for  instance,  the  great  political-eco- 
nomic issues  that  press  continually  upon  our  attention:  in- 
flation, economic  inequality,  economic  insecurity,  monopoly, 
full  employment,  taxation,  labor-management  relations, 
agricultural  surpluses,  price  supports,  public  power,  trade 
barriers,  foreign  loans  and  grants,  to  mention  a few.  All  of 
these  reflect  our  never-ending  preoccupation  with  how 
best  to  use  our  resources  to  gain  the  most  in  total  satisfac- 
tion and  happiness. 


Economics  Is  Choosing 

Economizing  requires  us  to  make  choices  from 
among  competing  satisfactions  — to  arrange  our  wants  in 
hierarchies,  to  set  priorities.  We  cannot  have  aU  we  want 
of  everything;  we  must  choose.  For  most  of  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  for  all  of  us  in  the  aggregate,  the  cost  to  us 
of  our  satisfactions  is  the  satisfactions  which  our  choices 
require  us  to  forego.  The  making  of  these  decisions,  both 
personal  and  social,  involves  us  in  matters  of  economic 
organization  and  institutions.  Economic  systems  or 
economies  are  usually  (and  frequently  quite  inaccurately) 
classified  and  tagged  on  the  basis  of  whether  their  economiz- 
ing decisions  are  made  largely  by  collective,  political,  gov- 
ernmental machinery  and  processes,  or  by  the  "automatic” 
blending  in  "impersonal  markets”  of  the  free  choices  of 
individuals.  We  are  apt,  thus,  to  speak  of  the  great  basic 
political-economic  issue  of  collectivism  versus  individualism, 
of  socialism  or  communism  versus  free  enterprise.  Any 
such  dichotomy  is,  of  course,  too  simple  to  be  meaningful. 
As  our  own  history  strikingly  demonstrates,  the  issue  is  not 
"either  or,”  it  is  "more  or  less”;  and  the  issue  is  not  single, 
but,  rather,  thousands  of  tiny  issues  presented  to  us  daily 
in  every  community  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  An 
economic  system  is  not  made,  over-all,  in  a single  political 
decision;  it  is  made  and  re-made,  piece  by  piece,  as  ours 
has  been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  men  face 
moment  by  moment  the  questions:  what  do  we  want  from 
our  resources,  what  are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  gain 
what  we  want,  and  how  shall  we  organize  to  bring  these 
things  about?  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  talk  about 
(most  of  the  time)  from  eight  o’clock  until  eight-fifty  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  mornings  in  far-away 
Oberlin. 


Development  Planning  Is  Choosing 

With  some  difference  in  focus  and  emphasis  and  quite 
a lot  of  difference  in  setting  and  instimtions,  this  is  also 
the  kind  of  thing  we  talk  about  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  two  in  the  afternoon  on  every  day  in  the  week  except 
Friday,  in  Amman.  ( On  Fridays  we  do  our  homework  or, 
perhaps,  drive  up  the  Jordan  for  a view  of  Galilee,  or  to 
Jerusalem  or  to  Karak  or  Jerash  or  Bethlehem  or  Jericho 
or  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Qumran  Caves ) . 

Conscious,  organized  awareness  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem — involving  in  this  case  the  activation  and  direction 
of  extremely  limited  and  sleeping  resources  toward  meet- 
ing the  desperate  needs  of  masses  of  human  beings  — is 
being  forced  dramatically  by  circumstances  and  events  upon 
the  economically  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  earth;  and 
the  plight  of  these  peoples  has  added  new  dimensions  to 
the  economic  problem  faced  by  more  fortunate  economies. 
In  underdeveloped  countries,  incomes  and  living  standards 
of  millions  of  humans  are  inhumanly  low,  productive 
capital  is  absent  or  not  producing,  technology,  organization, 
skills  and  enterprise  are  lacking,  and  "know-how”  is  un- 
known. To  add  to  their  troubles,  namre  overlooked  some 
of  these  countries  when  she  passed  out  her  bounties  of 
forests,  minerals,  and  water.  But,  in  the  dazzling  lights  of 
today's  world,  the  underdeveloped  have  awakened  with  a 
start  and  are  sitting  upright,  rubbing  their  eyes.  The 
more  fully  developed  countries  are  taking  heed  and,  for 
a hodgepodge  of  economic,  humanitarian  and  political  rea- 
sons (which,  added  together  somehow  make  sense),  are 
shoving  and  pushing  to  offer  development  assistance. 

Development  Planning  Is  Political  Economy 

Development  aid  is  channeled  through  governments,  and 
development  efforts  take  shape  under  government  hands. 
Economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries  in  our 
time  is  not  the  spontaneous,  off-the-cuff  process  through 
which  the  development  of  our  own  economy  breezed  its 
way  during  the  nineteenth  century;  it  is  definitely  "rigged.’ 
It  is  striven  for  consciously  and  collectively  through  gov- 
ernment policies,  measures,  and  activities.  It  is,  if  you 
please,  forced  development;  and  we  in  the  United  States 
play  a powerful  part  in  keeping  it  this  way.  This  is  worth 
a contemplative  thought,  but  only  contemplative.  This  is 
the  way  it  is,  and  the  way  it  will  continue  to  be.  It  is  in- 
herent in  the  very  concept  of  a national  development  pro- 
gram. This  does  not  mean  that  all  development  direction 
and  effort  are  supplied  through  government  alone;  indeed, 
it  is  customary  to  lay  considerable  stress  on  private  initia- 
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tive  and  effort.  But  it  is  recognized  that  even  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  government  has  a positive  role  to  perform 
in  stimulating  private  enterprise  and  establishing  condi- 
tions congenial  to  its  growth;  and  it  is  accepted  that  where 
private  activity  dissipates  resources  that  might  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  economy,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  restrain  and  to  correct.  Gov- 
ernments organize  for  active  development;  they  seek  aid, 
establish  conditions,  guide  and  promote  production,  set 
limits,  curb  activities,  engage  in  projects  and  enterprises. 
They  economize;  they  are  forced  to  make  choices.  If  they 
are  wise,  they  plan  their  choices. 

An  underdeveloped  economy  is  a languishing  economy. 
It  needs  purpose  and  confidence;  it  needs  to  come  alive,  to 
go  somewhere.  It  also  needs  some  sense  of  how  to  get 
there.  It  needs  to  make  sensible  decisions  on  basic  matters 
of  economic  structure,  needs  to  distinguish  between  de- 
velopment projects  that  are  feasible  and  properly  phased 
and  those  whose  feasibility  is  questionable  or  which  are 
timed  too  early  or  too  late.  Tlrere  is  no  gain  to  be  had 
from  a bright,  shining,  beautifully  equipped  plant  to  proc- 
ess raw  materials  that  do  not  exist  for  markets  that  are 
not  there.  No  lift  is  given  to  an  economy  by  importing 
costly,  over-sized  machinery  to  substitute  for  cheap,  wholly 
unemployed  man  power;  progress  will  not  be  hastened  by 
building  donkey  roads  to  the  specifications  of  throughways 
for  twenty-ton  trucks.  It  is  natural  to  want  big  dams,  of 
course,  even  in  deserts,  and  to  long  for  double-track  railroads 
to  carry  camel  feathers  south  from  nowhere,  and  inte- 
grated steel  mills  to  produce  machetes,  because  all  im- 
portant developed  countries  have  dams,  railroads,  and  steel 
mills.  But  somehow  these  temptations  must  be  resisted, 
without  lessening  the  energy  and  drive  which  they  reflect. 
This  is  not  easy;  it  is  something  of  a trick  to  drag  your 
feet  and  take  double  strides  at  the  same  time. 

An  economic  development  program  seeks  to  increase  the 
real  income  per  head  of  (a  usually  rapidly  increasing) 
population,  to  increase  productive  employment  and  to 
raise  the  over-all  standard  of  living  of  a people  by  effect- 
ing changes  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  economy,  for 
example,  by  managing  a percentage  shift  from  agricul- 
mre  to  industry,  from  luxury  consumption  to  investment, 
from  imports  to  home  production  and  exports.  Changes 
may  be  forced  or  induced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  too 
long  they  may  come  about  on  their  own  motion.  But  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  program  that  it  be  planned,  several 
imperatives  are  involved.  A thorough  and  honest  quanti- 
tive and  qualitative  appraisal  must  be  made  of  available 
resources,  a sounding  must  be  taken  of  the  present  position 
of  the  economy,  a penetrating  diagnosis  must  be  made  of 
the  structural  features  of  the  economy  that  retard  its  growth, 
and  realistic  development  targets  must  be  set.  The  over- 


all framework  and  lines  of  policy  required  to  reach  the 
targets  must  be  outlined.  Long-run  investment  must  be 
programed,  and  investment  projects,  together  with  the 
means  by  which  they  can  be  sparked  and  carried  to  com- 
pletion and  successful  operation,  must  be  devised.  Inven- 
tories, targets,  priorities,  sequences,  feasibilities  — these 
are  the  benchmarks  of  planned  development.  What  this 
means  is  that  somewhere  in  the  development  organization 
responsibility  must  reside  for  the  over-all  view,  for  the  job 
of  thinking,  coordinating,  planning.  Political  economizing? 

Planning  Is  Not  IVilchcrnjt 

There  is  no  magic  in  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Planning  can  not  bring  water  if  there  is  no  water  to 
bring,  nor  can  it  conjure  anything  but  an  antique  out  of 
a brass  lamp.  Planning  for  development  does  not  insure 
that  development  will  occur.  Certainly,  no  one  should 
confuse  even  the  most  convincing  development  plan  with 
achieved  development.  But,  the  process  of  planning  — 
taking  stock,  setting  goals  and  putting  first  things  first  and 
all  things  in  order  — is  essential  for  the  sound  and  sus- 
tained development  of  today’s  handicapped  and  lagging 
economies.  Planning  can  not  work  miracles,  but  it  can 
bring  the  best  possibilities  nearer  to  realization. 

Planning  Is  People 

If  planned  development  is  to  take  hold  and  become  real 
and  lasting  in  the  lives  of  people,  it  can  do  so  only  through 
the  people  themselves.  It  cannot  be  imposed  by  foreign 
"experts.”  People  are  both  the  stuff  and  the  goal  of  de- 
velopment, and  both  the  despair  and  the  inspiration  of 
those  who  would  like  to  bring  purpose  and  well  being  and 
human  dignity  into  their  economic  lives.  People  are  an 
economic  resource  — indeed,  the  major  economic  re- 
source — and  for  planning  purposes  they  can  be  weighed, 
measured,  calculated,  compiled,  and  put  into  bins  and  stocks 
and  flows.  But,  of  course,  a man  is  not  a "datum,”  and 
people  are  not  statistics,”  and  they  cannot  be  "put”  any- 
where. They  can  be  led  to  the  promised  land  and  they 
can  be  driven  to  it,  but  it  will  not  bloom  for  them  unless 
they  make  it  bloom;  and  they  will  never  make  it  bloom 
until  they  are  aware  and  unless  they  understand.  Develop- 
ment is  awareness  and  understanding,  and  it  works  itself 
out  in  the  minds  and  spirit  of  men  or  it  does  not  happen. 

Planning  for  development  is  very  close  to  the  teaching 
of  economics.  Trying  to  help  in  planning  for  the  economic 
development  of  this  fascinating  land  at  this  fascinating 
moment  in  its  long  and  fascinating  history  is  a fascinating 
experience.  Trying  to  teach  economics  at  Oberlin  has  its 
bright  moments,  too. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

“Give  me  ihe  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely.  . . . John  Milton 


Building  for  Science 

To  THE  Editor: 

Certain  facts  regarding  the  plans  for  the 
new  science  building  on  the  Oberlin  campus 
have  raised  serious  misgivings  in  my  mind. 
I am  writing  without  specific  information 


about  how  far  the  plans  have  been  carried 
toward  completion.  However,  these  com- 
ments are  offered  with  the  hope  that  the 
committee  in  authority  will  consider  them 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

As  I understand  it,  the  plans  for  the  new 
building  assume  a union  of  the  Botany  and 


Zoology  departments  into  one  Biology  de- 
partment. This  in  itself  needs  careful  con- 
sideration. At  Rutgers  University  Botany 
and  Zoology  are  housed  in  the  same  build- 
ing, yet  maintain  separate  departments.  One 
reason,  1 believe,  is  because  if  they  were 
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combined  there  would  be  one  chairman  who 
was  either  primarily  a zoologist  or  a botan- 
ist, not  both.  Naturally,  his  special  field 
would  flourish,  often  to  the  detriment  of 
other  fields  over  which  he  has  influence.  At 
Oberlin,  because  of  the  size  of  the  Zoology 
department  and  the  strength  of  the  pre-med 
program,  the  chairman  of  Biology  would  al- 
most certainly  be  a zoologist,  and  conse- 
quently, because  of  budget  considerations, 
etc.,  the  plant  sciences  would  suffer  (this  is 
a natural  consequence  and  intends  no  per- 
sonal offence).  This  is  not  altogether  spec- 
ulation. Last  year,  while  seeking  a teaching 
position  I was  in  correspondence  with  over 
twenty  small  privately-endowed  colleges 
which  had  joint  Biology  depattments.  Al- 
most without  exception  these  departments 
had  little  or  nothing  to  offer  a student  in- 
terested in  Botany.  At  Carlisle  College,  for 
instance,  a course  in  Field  Biology  was  the 
only  course  beside  General  Biology  offering 
any  instruction  in  the  plant  sciences.  At  the 
same  time  the  larger  Universities  have  a 
crying  need  for  competent  graduate  assistants 
in  Botany. 

At  present,  Oberlin’s  Botany  department 
is  small,  but  there  are  enough  courses  of- 
fered for  a good  major  in  that  field,  and  the 
quality  of  instruction  is  excellent.  How- 
ever, were  the  number  of  courses  in  Botany 
to  decrease  much,  a major  would  be  dubious; 
the  department  needs  expanding,  not  sub- 
merging in  another  department.  I believe 
some  of  the  budgetary  problems  of  main- 
taining two  departments  could  be  met  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  courses  given 
jointly  by  Zoology  and  Botany,  courses  in 
which  Zoology  and  Botany  had  an  equal 
voice  in  the  planning. 

As  to  the  physical  plans  for  the  new  sci- 
ence building,  I understand  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  ground  floor  would  be  taken  up 
by  arcades.  In  view  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  difficulty  in  raising  funds  this 
appears  to  be  an  extravagant  pandering  to 
the  whims  of  the  architect.  With  the  arcade 
enclosed  there  should  be  enough  more  floor 
space  for  more  adequate  laboratory  facilities 
for  the  biological  sciences.  Furthermore, 
greenhouses  should  definitely  be  included 
in  the  plans  for  the  building.  With  the  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry in  the  plant  sciences,  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  greenhouse  space  be 
available  for  student  laboratory  exercises 
and  for  independent  research  of  staff  and 
graduate  students. 

We  have,  in  a substantial  building  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  the  oppormnity  to  plan 
adequately  for  the  needs  of  the  future,  not 
merely  for  the  needs  of  the  present.  I sin- 
cerely hope  we  don’t  miss  this  chance. 

James  G.  Gosselink,  ’53 

Miami,  Florida 


In  Praise 


us  never  succumb  to  the  subtle  trickery  of 
relinquishing  our  freedom 

Reverend  Edwin  Mehlhoff,  ’54 
Russell,  Kansas 


Shame  on  Oberlin 

To  THE  Editor  : 

With  respect  to  the  letter  headed  "Racial 
Equality’’  in  the  November,  1959,  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  shame  on  Oberlin 
for  this!  Shades  of  the  original  founders  of 
Oberlin! 

Elmer  McClain,  ’09 

Lima,  Ohio 


In  Memory  of  Dr.  King 

To  THE  Editor: 

I congratulate  you  on  your  fine  work,  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  I read  with  great  inter- 
est the  exciting  news,  the  thought-provoking 
articles,  a little  history,  a little  humor  — 
also  well  chosen  photos. 

When  1 went  to  Oberlin  in  1920-21,  I 
was  an  orphan.  That  is  to  say,  I did  not 
belong  to  any  educational  institution  in  the 
States.  Oberlin  adopted  me  as  one  of  her 
own,  and  I became  an  Oberlinian.  You  treat 
me  just  like  an  alumnus.  Sometimes  people 
ask  me,  "What  college  did  you  attend?”  I 
say,  "Oberlin.” 

I see  that  many  changes  have  taken  place 
and  are  taking  place  still.  Dr.  King’s  me- 
morial building  looks  like  a crystal  palace. 
You  know,  he  was  my  teacher,  and  I re- 
spected him  very  much.  I want  to  have  a 
stone  in  that  building.  . . . 

Now  I have  retired  and  am  no  more  a 
teacher.  But  I go  on  with  my  preaching. 
The  holiday  season  is  around  the  corner.  I 
wish  you  a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year. 

P.S.  The  president  elect  and  his  lady  look 
very  fine  and  friendly. 

Miriam  Hagoyyan,  x’24 

Istanbul,  Turkey 


Recommended  Reading 

To  THE  Editor: 

Since  returning  south  in  the  last  few  weeks 
I am  just  now  getting  caught  up  on  my  read- 
ing. Today  I read  Professor  Holbrook’s  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  [In  Defence  of  the  Impersonal]. 
I would  like  to  recommend  that  article  for 
many  to  re-read  as  being  the  best  written 
classical  expression  of  a philosophy  since  the 
publication  of  Theology  and  the  Social  Con- 
sciousness, or  possibly  even  Rational  Living, 
by  King.  It  serves  as  a basis  to  dichotomize 
the  period  ending  the  King  Regime  and  the 
present  "beat  generation”  culture.  However, 
we  of  the  older  Oberlin  generation  must 
never  give  up  our  traditional  right  to  "dis- 
sent” no  matter  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong. 

Glenn  I.  Molyneaux,  ’20 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 


To  THE  Editor: 

We  laud  you  from  this  corner  for  your 
firm  stand  on  the  Government  Student 
Loans!  This  is  not  only  in  keeping  with 
Oberlin’s  tradition,  but  the  position  remains 
true  to  individual  integrity  and  dignity.  Let 


Social  Needs 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a regular  reader  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, may  I commend  Tim  [Timothy 
Thomas;  Die  Geislesfreuden  in  Oberlin, 


Dec.  1959]  for  his  excellent  presentation  of 
the  problem  which  for  years  has  been  dis- 
turbing the  minds  of  gifted  students,  such 
as  Tim  himself.  I hope  Oberlin  had  a part 
in  developing  Tim’s  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  to  present  his  subject  objectively. 

I agree  with  him  in  his  plea  for  recog- 
nition of  the  social  needs  of  students.  To 
me,  this  term  means  the  educational  and 
cultural  needs.  Therefore,  some  of  this 
"quantity”  of  book  assignments  may  be  re- 
duced in  favor  of  "social”  assignments.  For 
years  a college  English  teacher  I know  has 
encouraged  his  students  to  "see  a play  and 
write  a two-page  impression”  instead  of  as- 
signing the  usual  theme. 

Recently  a woman  said,  "I  saw  the  Ober- 
lin Players  at  Cape  Cod.  They  were  great. 
Your  children  are  lucky  to  be  exposed  to 
such  opportunities.”  I didn’t  have  the  heart 
to  tell  her  that  many  Oberlin  students  can’t 
or  won’t  avail  themselves  of  the  cultural  ad- 
vantages on  the  campus,  especially  the  music. 
To  attend  the  concert  series  or  the  drama 
presentations  should  be  considered  equal  to 
if  not  above  class-room  education.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  in  such  activities  by 
tie-ins  with  classroom  education.  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts  is  as  much  a part  of  one’s 
culture  as  "book-larnin!” 

Secondly,  I feel  by  now  Oberlin  has  and 
will  continue  to  have  students  like  Tim  who 
would  benefit  from  Independent  Studies 
from  the  freshman  year  on.  Recognition  of 
and  direction  of  gifted  students  should  be 
at  the  heart  of  the  college  program. 

One  might  also  say  to  Tim  that  Oberlin 
society  is  no  different  from  society  in  gen- 
eral, and  most  educational  institutions  in 
particular  in  its  demand  of  a month’s  time 
for  a week’s  activities.  An  intelligent  stu- 
dent soon  becomes  "self-sufficient”  through 
the  selective  use  of  his  time  and  talent  — 
this  is  one  characteristic  of  that  "maturity” 
we  read  so  much  about. 

What  would  happen  if  Oberlin  put  into 
practice  my  two  suggestions?  I believe  more 
students  would  know  the  real  meaning  of  a 
"liberal  education.”  And  gifted  smdents 
would  learn  earlier  to  make  wise  choices, 
thus  mamring  sooner.  Some  may  even  see 
visions  of  transformed  self  through  Christ, 
as  Charles  Finney  wished  of  every  Oberlin 
graduate. 

Elizabeth  C.  Payne 
(wife  of  William  L.,  '27/  mother  of 
Dorothy,  '56,  Clara,  '62  and  fames,  ’62) 
Leonia,  New  Jersey 


The  Position  Was  Correct 

To  the  Editor; 

Oberlin’s  position  on  the  oath  was  cor- 
rect and  I commend  it;  I was  proud  to  read 
in  the  press  that  Oberlin  has  (albeit  be- 
latedly) joined  the  other  universities  and 
colleges  which  oppose  the  affidavit  require- 
ment. The  oath  is  meaningless,  ineffective, 
and  such  requirements  can  be  the  first  step 
in  a nation’s  efforts  towards  thought  con- 
trol. Until  Congress  can  he  convinced  to 
drop  the  requirement,  refusal  by  institutions 
to  participate  in  the  program  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  oppose  this  misguided  ef- 
fort at  conformity  of  opinion. 

Dorothy  Higinbotham  Osgood,  ’46 
Dusseldorf,  Germany 
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Alumni  Fund  organizational  meeting  in  Youngstown.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  John  H.  Oesch,  '39,  Clarence  J.  Amstutz,  ’26,  Andrew  M. 
Lindsay,  ’31,  Frank  W.  Tear,  ’ll.  Back,  left  to  right:  Philip  F.  Tear,  ’43,  Walter  Reeves  (assistant  director  of  development),  Roy  R.  Rich- 
ards, ’29,  Richard  O.  Fuller,  ’37,  Karl  E.  Soller,  ’45. 


Annual  Alumni  Fund  Drive  Launched 


IN  LINE  WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS  made  at  the  Class  and 
Club  Presidents’  Councils  earlier  in  the  year,  the  Alumni 
Association  has  stepped  up  its  program  of  personal  solici- 
tation for  the  I960  Alumni  Fund.  Getting  off  to  a fast 
start  as  the  year  opened,  S.  Douglas  PoUiemus,  ’38,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Association,  and  Walter  E.  Reeves, 
assistant  director  of  development,  have  been  visiting  a 
number  of  cities  to  help  get  these  drives  under  way.  Alumni 
have  been  most  co-operative  in  offering  their  services 
wherever  Doug  and  Walt  traveled:  Akron,  January  6; 
Dayton  and  Youngstown,  January  7;  Springfield,  Ohio, 
January  8;  Cincinnati,  January  12;  St.  Louis,  January  13; 
Kansas  City,  January  14 

Last  year  17  independent  Ohio  colleges  banded  together 
to  put  on  independent  drives  for  funds  among  their  alumni 
in  Akron  and  Toledo.  The  purpose  of  the  venmre  was 
to  synchronize  these  fund  drives  with  a Kickoff  Dinner,  a 
united  campaign  and  publicity,  comparable  to  Community 
Fund  drives.  Since  the  independent  colleges  all  have  a 
similar  objective,  the  co-operative  venture  seemed  desirable 
and  workable.  It  proved  to  be  just  that,  and  so  this  year 
18  participating  colleges  are  conducting  a campaign  in 
four  areas:  Cincinnati,  Akron,  Toledo,  and  Dayton.  Ober- 
lin  is  participating  in  two  of  these  four  drives:  Akron, 
February  1-8,  and  Dayton,  February  29-March  7.  Alumni 
in  these  areas  have  already  been  organized  for  the  drives. 
Alumni  who  attended  organizational  meetings  in  the 


various  cities  are:  Dayton,  Ohio:  William  L.  Mezger,  ’38 
(fund  chairman);  Richard  H.  Wright,  ’50  (Club  presi- 
dent); J.  Sterling  Ayers,  ’21;  Dr.  Theodore  Lilly,  ’19;  Mrs. 
Harry  D.  Kalbfleisch  (Helen  Weireter,  ’ll).  Yellow 
Springs:  Roger  Brucker,  ’51  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gerhold 
(Marilyn  Mack,  ’50). 

Cincinati,  Ohio:  Wallace  G.  Anderson,  ’44  (fund  chair- 
man); Elton  S.  Cook,  ’30  (Club  president);  Douglas  G. 
Cole,  ’42;  Michael  Walker,  ’49. 

Springfield,  Ohio:  Sherwood  R.  Moran,  ’39;  Lewis  S. 
Bookwalter,  ’38;  George  M.  Winwood,  III,  ’39- 

Akron,  Ohio:  Kendall  P.  Briggs,  ’41  (fund  chairman); 
Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce  (Helen  Cooper,  ’30);  Benjamin  L. 
Mercer,  ’50;  Anthony  J.  Urbanic,  ’38. 

Youngstown,  Ohio:  Clarence  J.  Amsmtz,  ’26  (fund 
chairman);  John  H.  Oesch,  ’39- 

St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Carl  R.  Helms,  ’36  (fund  chairman 
and  Club  president);  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Holaday  (Frances 
Kilts,  ’22);  Miss  Louise  Luckenbill,  ’58;  Mrs.  Donald  S. 
Page  (Jeanne  Butterfield,  ’50);  Harry  M.  Zekind,  ’26. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Mr.  (Club  president)  and  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Jacobson,  ’38  (Helen  White,  ’38);  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Jacobson,  ’41  (Club  secretary),  Mrs.  John  Hamilton 
(Dorothy  Pierce,  ’35);  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ferguson  (Janet 
Toohy,  ’49);  Charles  S.  Kent,  ’40;  Mrs.  C.  Arden  Miller 
(Helen  Meihack,  ’46). 


FOR  MARCH  I960 
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At  the  end  of  the  last  decade  an  Alumni  Commit- 
tee of  Oberlin  College  made  an  exhaustive  and  search- 
ing study  of  scholarship  and  admissions  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Claude  E.  Clarke,  '13.  After  long  hours 
of  gathering  and  analyzing  data  the  committee  published 
its  report  and  recommendations  in  1951.  Since  the  base 
period  used  in  that  report  was  1949-50  and  the  latest  year 
for  which  we  have  complete  records  is  1958-59,  it  is 
possible  to  review  the  situation  of  the  last  ten  years. 

The  1951  report  urged  the  raising  of  a scholarship  en- 
dowment fund.  The  report  stated,  in  part:  "To  avoid  a 
drain  on  the  College’s  current  operating  funds,  and  as  an 
ultimate  and  long  range  goal,  we  recommend  that  efforts 
be  made  to  raise  scholarship  endowment  funds  the  income 
from  which  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  scholar- 
ship requirements.  We  recommend  that  this  take  the  form 
of  a general  unrestricted  endowment  fund  for  scholarships, 
to  which  gifts,  large  or  small,  could  be  made  with  the 
assurance  that  the  income  would  be  used  perpetually  for 
scholarship  purposes.”  Basing  its  recommendations  on  the 
total  sum  expended  for  scholarship  purposes  in  1949-50, 
which  was  around  $200,000,  the  committee  set  this  en- 
dowment fund  at  $5,000,000,  the  principal  sum  necessary 
to  produce  such  an  annual  income  at  the  current  rate  (4%) 
of  the  income  yield  on  the  College’s  investments.  At  the 
time  Oberlin  had  $1,500,000  in  scholarship  endowment. 
The  committee’s  report,  therefore  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  essential  that  we  increase  that  endowment  by  $3,- 
500,000. 

WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  to  scholarships  and  loans 
since  that  report  was  made?  On  the  matter  of 
scholarship  funds  have  we  gained,  held  our  own,  or  lost 
ground? 

On  June  30,  1959,  the  scholarship  endowment  fund  was 
approximately  $2,700,000,  instead  of  $1,500,000;  and 
total  scholarships  awarded  for  1958-59  amounted  to  $482,- 


Robcrt  Rutherford  Barr,  ’31,  is  acting-secretary  of  Oberlin  College 
this  year.  Since  1945,  he  has  been  assistant  secretary.  He  edits 
yearly  both  the  Arts  and  Science  Catalogue  and  the  General  Cata- 
logue, as  well  as  supervising  the  editing  of  the  Student  Directory. 
He  also  handles  the  processing  and  payment  of  hospital  claims  for 
all  College  employees.  His  wife  is  the  former  Alice  Sterling,  '29. 
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By  RoBicKr  Ruthicrford  Barr,  ’31 


Scholarships 


and 


Loans 


206,  instead  of  approximately  $200,000.  A rate  of  6.5% 
on  an  investment  of  $2,700,000  would  produce  only  $175,- 
500.  This  falls  short  by  $306,706  of  the  needed  income 
to  take  care  of  the  scholarships  paid  out.  At  the  present 
rate  of  4%  return  on  new  investments  we  must  have 
$7,667,650  additional  scholarship  endowment  (an  increase 
of  284%)  to  provide  the  income  necessary  to  support  the 
1958-59  scholarship  program. 

In  rhe  ten  years  under  review  the  scholarship  endow- 
ment did  increase  by  $1,227,792,  or  82.7%.  Although  this 
is  an  impressive  gain,  we  have  not,  as  yet,  even  approached 
the  $5,000,000  endowment  fund  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  based  on  the  1949-50  figures.  To  the 
extent,  of  course,  that  the  College  receives  current  gifts 
for  scholarship  purposes,  the  necessary  increase  in  endow- 
ment funds  can  be  reduced,  remembering,  however,  the 
current  gifts  must  be  renewed  yearly,  whereas  endowment 
is  permanent. 

What  has  happened  in  ten  years  to  the  picture  of  tuition, 
scholarships,  loans,  endowment?  Tuition  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  increased  from  $500  in  1949-50 
to  $950,  or  90%;  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  from 
$90  to  $180,  or  100%;  and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
from  $720  to  $950,  or  32%.  As  mition  and  other  smdent 
expenses  have  increased,  there  have  namrally  been  more 
demands  on  scholarship  funds.  From  1949-50  to  1958-59, 
undergraduate  scholarships  in  the  College  increased  by 
155%  and  the  number  of  students  receiving  scholarship 
aid  increased  by  31.6%.  In  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
undergraduate  scholarships  increased  by  201.2%  and  the 
number  of  students  aided  by  40%.  To  meet  these  de- 
mands scholarship  endowment  income  used  rose  from 
$71,760  to  $199,840,  or  178.5%;  current  gifts  increased 
from  $34,160  to  $120,827,  or  254%;  and  appropriation 
from  general  income  increased  from  $73,942  to  $161,539, 
or  118.5%.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  82.7%  increase  in 
the  endowment  fund  178.5%  in  income  used,  and  the  254% 
increase  in  current  gifts,  Oberlin  College  would  have  been 
quite  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  scholarship  aid  for 
the  type  of  student  body  we  are  trying  to  maintain,  or  else 
would  have  had  to  draw  heavily  upon  general  income  which 
is  needed  for  other  operating  costs,  such  as  faculty  salaries, 
laboratory  equipment,  and  the  like. 
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The  most  significant  increase  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  in  current  gifts  for  scholarships.  Two  pro- 
grams were  started,  and  stopped,  within  the  decade:  the 
Ford  Early  Admission  and  the  Baker  Scholarships.  Both 
programs  were  extremely  helpful  while  they  were  in  opera- 
tion. In  addition,  Oberlin,  as  well  as  other  colleges,  is 
receiving,  over  and  above  the  many  gifts  from  individuals, 
substantial  aid  from  corporations  and  foundations.  In 
1958-59,  to  cite  a few  examples,  15  men  received  $15,200 
from  Sloan  Scholarships;  4 men  and  women  received 
$6,800  from  General  Motors  Scholarships  under  our  con- 
trol; 4 men  and  women  received  $4,400  from  Procter  and 
Gamble;  1 Conservatory  man  received  $800  from  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  etcetera.  The  Oberlin 
Alumni  Regional  Scholarships  provided  aid  for  31  college 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  country  in  the  amount  of 
$31,600. 

Special  expression  of  appreciation  should  be  made  at 
this  point  to  the  long  and  faithful  record  of  scholarship 
gifts  made  by  the  several  Oberlin  Alumni  Clubs.  Their 
assistance  has  been  welcomed  not  only  by  the  recipients  but 
also  by  the  College. 

If  the  same  accounting  procedure  had  been  followed  in 
1958-59  that  was  used  in  1948-49,  the  total  amount  of 
current  gifts  for  scholarships  would  sound  even  more 
impressive.  We  no  longer  count  in  our  scholarship  totals 
payments  made  to  the  College  simply  as  an  agent  for  the 
account  of  specific  students.  In  1958-59  this  known  out- 
side aid  to  Oberlin  smdents  totaled  $62,419.76,  not  count- 
ing the  increasingly  important  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Program.  In  1958-59  there  were  37  National  Merit 
Scholarship  holders  attending  Oberlin,  who  received  $22,- 
900  (fifteen  of  the  thirty-seven  were  awarded  honorary 


scholarships  of  $100  each).  And  in  1959-60  there  were 
23  new  National  Merit  Scholarship  holders  admitted  to 
Oberlin.  If  this  outside  aid  were  not  available,  it  takes 
little  imagination  to  realize  what  the  drain  would  be  on 
Oberlin’s  scholarship  funds;  or,  failing  the  necessary  funds, 
the  change  that  would  inevitably  occur  in  the  Oberlin 
student  body. 

In  an  effort  to  spread  scholarship  funds  as  widely  as 
possible,  we  require  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  not  on  a 
four-year  named  scholarship,  such  as  the  Seaman,  Vraden- 
burg.  Wager,  Glen  Gray,  McClymonds  or  corporation  or 
foundation  scholarships,  to  borrow  at  least  half  of  their 
financial  requirements.  In  addition,  beginning  with  the 
year  1959-60,  all  regular  four-year  scholarships,  exclusive 
of  the  type  named  above,  awarded  to  men  by  the  Admis- 
sions Office  at  entrance  now  require  loans  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  Admissions  Office  has  also  started,  in  1959-60, 
a program  of  four-year  awards  to  women,  subject  to  the 
loan  requirement.  Previously  these  awards  to  women  in 
the  three  upper  classes  have  been  made  by  the  Dean  of 
Women  on  an  annual  basis,  with  the  customary  loan  re- 
quirement in  the  last  two  years. 

Recently  the  loan  picture  at  Oberlin  has  been 
changing  rapidly.  In  1949-50  only  100  under- 
graduates took  loans,  for  a total  amount  of  $16,668;  in 
1958-59  some  249  men  and  women  took  loans  for  a total 
amount  of  $103,324,  an  increase  of  149%  in  the  number 
of  borrowers  and  520%  in  the  total  amount  borrowed.  Al- 
though these  figures  have  been  rising  steadily  during  the 
decade  the  greatest  jump  occurred  when  tuition  was  in- 
creased from  $750  to  $950.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
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Under  the  Elms 

News  of  faculty,  students,  campus  activities 


Reception  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Carr 

The  "red  carpet,”  a handsome 
Khorossan  Palace  Carpet,  a gift  to  the 
Art  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Getty,  of 
Malibu,  California,  reputedly  "the 
world’s  richest  private  citizen,”  was 
literally  unrolled  on  January  1 when 
1200  townspeople  and  faculty  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  a reception  to 
meet  Oberlin’s  ninth  president  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Carr. 

The  reception,  given  by  retiring 
President  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Steven- 
son, was  held  in  the  Dudley  Peter  Al- 
len Memorial  Art  Museum.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Miss  Mary  Dolli- 
ver,  dean  of  women  and  Miss  Kath- 
arine von  Wenck,  associate  dean  of 
women  and  director  of  recreation. 
Donald  M.  Love,  ’16,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  in  the 
receiving  line  along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr.  Out 
of  town  guests  included  Blair  Stewart, 
former  dean  of  the  College  and  Mrs. 
Stewart;  Governor  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Meyner,  of  New  Jersey;  Dan  Kinsey, 
former  professor  of  physical  education, 
of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Flowers  and  arrangements  for  the 
tea  tables  were  In  charge  of  Miss  Lucy 
Lewis,  associate  professor  of  harp,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Schauffler,  '18,  associate 
professor  of  fine  arts.  Assisting  at 
the  tea  tables  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
MiUer  Dixon,  ’41,  Mrs.  Max  L.  Durfee, 
Mrs.  John  Frazer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ham- 
mond Holdeman,  ’37,  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
King,  Mrs.  John  Kneller,  Mrs.  George 
Michaelides,  Mrs.  Catherine  Burtt 
Nichols,  ’14,  Mrs.  David  Robertson, 
Mrs.  Estelle  Warner  Siddall,  ’36,  Mrs. 
George  Simpson,  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Tower. 

New  Salary  Scale  and 
Tuition  Increase  Announced 

A new  salary  scale  for  faculty,  ad- 
ministration, and  other  college  per- 
sonnel has  been  approved  by  the 
trustees  of  the  College,  effective  July 
1,  I960.  The  new  scale  of  facidty 
salaries  now  ranges  from  $5040,  at  the 
lowest  instructoral  rank,  to  $15,000, 
top  senior  professor  salary.  The  old 


scale  was  from  $4700  to  $12,500.  In 
terms  of  per  cent  of  increase  the  range 
is  from  6.8%  at  the  lowest  level  to 
12%  at  the  top  rank. 

Accompanying  the  announcement  of 
the  new  salary  scale  was  word  of  a 
$200  increase  in  tuition,  to  $1,150 
annually,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  an  increase  of  $3  per 
course  hour,  to  $15,  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  effective  next  Sep- 
tember. Enrollment  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  also  increased 
by  30  students. 

In  commenting  upon  the  new  in- 
crease President  Robert  K.  Carr  said 
that  rising  costs  in  all  areas  of  the 
College’s  operation  made  these  in- 
creases essential  "if  Oberlin  is  to  re- 
main in  the  forefront  among  liberal 
arts  colleges.” 

To  make  sure  that  deserving  stu- 
dents will  not  suffer  from  this  tuition 
increase  the  College  is  putting  some 
25%  of  the  additional  revenue  into 
the  scholarship  aid  program  and  modi- 
fying the  current  program  for  student 
loans.  "Oberlin  is  determined,”  said 
President  Carr,  "that  no  qualified  and 
deserving  student  shall  be  denied  a 
first-class  education  for  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons.  We  will  continue  to 
encourage  qualified  students  to  apply 
for  scholarship  aid  and  loan  grants. 
Oberlin’s  new  tuition  rates  will  be  in 
line  with  those  of  comparable  institu- 
tions, all  of  which  have  had  to  face  the 
hard  facts  of  economic  necessity.” 

Carnegie  Corporation  Aids 
Foreign  Language  Programs 

On  January  21  the  Directors  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  met  in  New 
York  City  and  voted  $23,650  for  the 
support  of  Oberlin’s  three  programs 
of  summer  foreign  language  study  in 
Mexico,  Germany,  and  France  for  1 960. 

Support  of  the  programs  goes  back 
to  the  summer  of  1959,  when  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  sent  one  of  its 
officers  to  Mexico  to  investigate  the 
many  summer  programs  offered  there 
by  American  colleges  and  universities, 
as  well  as  those  offered  for  Americans 
by  Mexican  universities.  After  several 
weeks  of  investigation  of  the  various 
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programs  he  was  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  Oberlin  program  and 
decided  it  was  worthy  of  Corporation 
support. 

The  Corporation  then  approached 
the  College  with  an  offer  to  support, 
financially,  the  Spanish  program,  at 
the  same  time  asking  that  the  College 
expand  it  to  include  selected  students 
from  other  institutions.  A visit  to 
Oberlin  to  discuss  the  matter  in  greater 
detail  led  to  an  inclusion  of  both  the 
French  and  German  summer  sessions 
abroad  being  included  in  the  grant. 
The  Corporation’s  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  faculty,  which  decided 
on  a limited  expansion  for  the  sum- 
mer of  I960.  Professor  Paul  Rogers 
will  supervise  the  Spanish  program 
in  Mexico  Ciry;  Professor  Joseph  R. 
Reichard  will  supervise  the  German 
program  in  Vienna,  Austria;  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Kneller  will  supervise  the 
French  program  in  Aix-en-Provence. 

Trustees  Re-write  By-Laws 
For  College  Reorganization 

The  Special  Trustee  Committee  on 
Administrative  Functions,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gladieux, 
made  its  final  report  to  the  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  in  November,  1959, 
thus  completing  a year’s  work  on  the 
complicated  task  of  defining  authori- 
ties and  functions  based  on  the  Charter 
and  By-Laws  of  the  College.  The 
Committee  had  made  its  first  report  to 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1959.  The  May  number 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  following 
that  meeting,  carried  an  article  show- 
ing the  Faculty  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  the  proposed  revisions  of  pro- 
cedure. The  Committee  subsequently 
undertook  a further  study  of  the  mat- 
ter, held  consultations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Faculty,  and  presented  a 
report  of  progress  at  tlie  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  where  it  was  agreed 
to  look  forward  to  definitive  action  in 
November. 

The  Committee  Report  had  to  do 
principally  with  a more  accurate  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
President,  as  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  College,  and  as  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  proposals 
of  the  Report  were  debated,  amended 
at  some  points,  and  finally  approved. 
The  Board  then  passed  the  By-Law 
amendments  necessary  to  carry  the 
changes  into  effect.  Those  changes 
include  a delegation  by  the  Board  to 
the  President  of  authority  to  give  final 
approval  to  certain  adjustments  of  ap- 
propriations within  the  budget  and  to 
certain  more  or  less  routine  appoint- 
ments, reappointments  and  salary  ad- 
vances which  have  hitherto  requited 


Robert  FLETCHER  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing college  teachers  of  history  of 
his  generation.  His  was  the  unusual  gift  of 
inciting  enthusiasm  in  the  average  student, 
and  of  inspiring  the  most  able.  The  essence 
of  his  teaching  lay  less  in  his  analyses  of  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  intellectual  cur- 
rents than  in  his  phenomenal  ability  to 
evoke  the  whole  life  of  the  past.  As  one  of 
his  former  students,  now  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty,  said,  "When  he  talked  about 
the  Civil  War,  you  really  felt  you  were  in 
it.”  Fletcher’s  flair  for  evocation  resembled 
that  of  writers  like  Froissart,  Walter  Scott, 
Michelet,  and  Packman,  an  art  that  is  ex- 
tremely rare  in  both  the  writing  and  the 
teaching  of  history.  Nearly  forty  of  his  stu- 
dents went  on  to  take  doctor’s  degrees  in  his- 
tory; and  today,  these  men  and  women  are 
teaching  from  Berkeley  and  Stanford  in 


reference  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board.  The  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  independent,  direct  recom- 
mendations to  the  Trustees  was  re- 


California  to  Yale  in  New  England.  In  this, 
Fletcher’s  record  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
ones  in  the  whole  history  of  this  College. 

Born  in  Western  New  York  State  in  1900, 
Fletcher  was  educated  at  Oberlin  and  Har- 
vard, and  he  joined  , this  faculty  in  1927. 
Besides  the  many  students  whom  he  turned 
toward  historical  studies,  he  is  well-known 
for  a two-volume  "History  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege through  the  Civil  War”  — a publica- 
tion of  unusual  distinction  — for  a delight- 
ful account  of  a voyage  from  Cleveland  to 
California  in  the  days  of  the  Gold  Rush 
lately  produced  by  the  press  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity — and  for  a long  series  of  articles 
and  reviews,  both  in  the  learned  journals 
and  in  popular  periodicals. 

Robert  Fletcher  was  a very  modest,  and 
even  a shy  man,  and  he  was  able  to  give  to 
his  students  the  warm  assurance  of  shared 
concerns  which  he  could  not  so  readily  im- 
part to  his  friends  and  colleagues.  In  all 
his  efforts,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his 
charming  and  cordial  wife  who  always  seem- 
ed to  form  a bridge  between  him  and  the 
world  outside.  Though  he  was  ever  ready  to 
take  a stand  on  college  issues,  and  some- 
times stood  vigorously  on  the  unpopular 
side  of  things,  Fletcher  always  seemed  to  be 
singularly  indifferent  to  his  status  on  the 
faculty,  and  never  appeared  to  have  any  am- 
bition to  exert  power  among  his  fellows.  An 
absorption  in  study  and  teaching  was  his 
whole  life.  One  could  hardly  conceive  of 
a more  complete  academic  dedication.  If 
a college  is  built  of  men,  rather  than  of 
things,  Fletcher's  contribution  to  Oberlin 
stands  as  a foundation  stone. 

Memorial  Minute  written  by  Frederick 
B.  Artz,  ‘16,  professor  of  history,  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Faculty  of  Oberlin 
College,  on  January  12,  I960. 


asserted,  and  the  area  in  which  the 
President’s  recommendations  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  concurrence  of  the 
General  Faculty  Council  was  also 
clearly  defined. 
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Courtesy  Hi-O-Hi 


Coach  julian  smith’s  first  Ober- 
lin  basketball  team  got  off  to  a 
fine  start,  winning  their  opening  six 
games  before  running  into  a hot-shoot- 
ing Akron  five,  which  snapped  rheir 
undefeated  string.  Three  of  those  vic- 
tories were  at  the  expense  of  teams 
to  whom  they  had  dropped  decisions 
the  year  before.  Akron,  a perennially 
strong  team,  took  a 15 -point  lead  in 
the  first  half,  and  although  the  Yeo- 
men outplayed  the  Rubber  City  quin- 
tet during  the  second  half,  the  early 
lead  proved  too  much  to  overcome. 
Against  Kenyon,  however,  whom  the 
Yeomen  took  on  later  in  the  week,  the 
cagers  came  from  behind,  after  trail- 
ing 47-30  at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
to  tally  17  straight  points  while  hold- 
ing the  Lords  scoreless,  then  forge 
ahead  to  an  82-73  triumph.  And  now 
the  record  stands  10-1  to  date. 

Only  two  other  Oberlin  basketball 
teams  have  started  off  as  well  as  the 
current  squad.  The  1925  quintet,  on 
which  Lysle  K.  Butler,  '25,  chairman 
of  the  department,  played  center,  won 
their  first  eight  games  and  wound  up 
with  a 10-2  season.  The  1912  cagers 


Merrill  Shanks,  '60,  team  high  scoter  tips  in 
another  basket. 

WINTER 

SPORTS 

Basketball  team 
makes  impressive 
showing  with  a 
10-1  record 


By  William  I.  Judson 


started  off  with  seven  straight  and 
finished  with  a 9-3  record. 

How  the  Yeomen  will  fare  in  their 
remaining  games  and  in  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference tournament  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  optimism  is  running  high.  Only 
one  letterman  was  lost  from  last  year’s 
strong  squad  by  graduation.  Top 
scorer  is  again  Merrill  Shanks,  a junior 
from  West  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Other 
starters  have  been  Niel  Good,  Ron 
Jacobs,  Pete  Lund,  Pete  Neuman,  Jim 
Bavis,  and  Emmett  Keeler.  Reserves 
who  have  also  seen  considerable  action 
include  Jack  Coniam,  John  Erikson, 
Joe  Horn,  Ben  Caco,  Gene  Rostov,  and 
Jim  Stam. 

Oberlin’s  swimming  team  won  its 
first  three  meets  of  the  new  year,  de- 
feating Wooster  and  Western  Reserve 
in  a triangular  meet  86  to  48  and  33 
respectively;  Case  Tech  69-28;  and 
Grove  City  53-42.  With  a veteran 
squad  which  lost  only  one  senior  by 
graduation.  Coach  Ralph  Bibler  is 
looking  forward  to  a successful  season. 
Co-captains  Mike  Klein  and  John  La- 
guardia  head  a list  of  seven  lettermen. 


1959-60  Winter  Schedules 


BASKETBALL 


Dec. 

Ob. 

Op. 

5 

Earlham 

78 

64 

8 

at  Fenn 

81 

48 

12 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

70 

65 

15 

Allegheny 

91 

55 

Jan. 

6 

at  Case  Tech 

66 

64 

9 

at  Heidelberg 

61 

59 

12 

Akron 

66 

77 

16 

at  Kenyon 

82 

73 

19 

at  Denison 

91 

75 

23 

at  Mt.  Union 

64 

60 

30 

Hiram 

93 

61 

WRESTLING 

Dec. 

Oh. 

op. 

15 

Allegheny 

12 

14 

Jan. 

14 

Wooster 

13 

17 

16 

Hiram  (Postponed) 

SWIMMING 

Dec. 

Ob. 

op. 

12 

Ohio  Conference  Relays, 

here 

4 th 

Jan. 

9 

Wooster,  48;  and 

Western  Reserve  33 

86 

13 

at  Case  Tech 

67 

28 

16 

at  Grove  City 

53 

42 

30 

Akron 

66 

29 

FENCING 

Dec. 

Ob. 

Op. 

5 

at  Western  Reserve 

17 

10 

11 

University  of  Buffalo 

8 

19 

Jan. 

9 

at  Ohio  State 

11 

16 

23 

Ohio  State 

12 

15 

Others  are  Steve  Gibbs,  Chris  Hiatt, 
Steve  Koehl,  Jim  Mathis,  and  Murray 
Tucker. 

George  Giampetro,  assistant  director 
of  admissions,  is  coaching  the  wresding 
team  this  season,  and  with  the  experi- 
ence of  last  year  under  their  belts  the 
wrestlers  are  hoping  for  a better  record 
than  they  experienced  last  season.  The 
grapplers  lost  their  opening  match  to 
Allegheny  12-14.  Chris  Salter  and 
Ed  Rutsky  are  co-captains,  and  other 
veterans  are  Bob  Holcomb,  Jack  Kle- 
ven,  and  Bill  Mitchell.  'Terry  Mac- 
Dougall,  Pete  Dye,  and  Harold  Shope 
are  promising  newcomers  to  the  squad. 

With  only  three  lettermen  back,  the 
fencing  team  has  been  the  hardest  hit 
of  all  the  winter  sports  squads.  After 
winning  their  opener  against  Western 
Reserve  17-10,  die  fencers  suffered  two 
straight  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  Ohio  State 
University.  Captain  Shelly  Miller,  Dan 
Magidson,  John  Donaldson,  Bob  Pres- 
ton, Gene  Thursby,  and  Dudley  Wat- 
kins have  been  the  most  consistent 
winners  in  the  early  meets. 
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Yamasaki 
and  the 
Wet  Mouse 


By  Lucy  Frances  McTeer,  ’61 


I 


Stofan  Studio 


WHEN  I WAS  VERY  YOUNG  I wanted  to  be  a mouse 
so  that  I might  hide  under  chairs  and  in  waste- 
paper  baskets  to  hear  what  grown-ups  were  saying  without 
their  being  aware  of  my  presence.  Invariably  conversa- 
tions that  went  on  in  front  of  me  were  never  so  interesting 
as  the  snatches  of  conversation  I heard  when  adults  were 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  I was  listening  in.  As  I read  the 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  I often 
feel  that  I have  realized  that  ambition  as  a child,  for  the 
authors  of  those  letters  are  truly  uninhibited  by  my  presence 
as  a smdent  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  letters  which  I find  most  interesting  are  those 
criticizing  the  recently  approved  architecmral  plans  for 
the  new  Conservatory  and  the  Henry  Churchill  King  build- 
ings. Those  letters  express  an  attimde  that  I rarely  hear 
expressed  in  Oberlin.  And  as  1 listen  in,  I feel  that  the 
discussion  concerns  me,  just  as  I felt  when  I listened  to  the 
scraps  of  adult  conversation  when  1 was  a child. 

I never  wanted  to  be  a forward  mouse;  I never  wanted 
to  join  the  adult  discussions.  But  I am  a forward  student; 
I would  like  to  express  my  opinion  on  the  Minoru  Yama- 
saki designs  approved  by  the  College. 

I think  that  the  College  has  made  a wise  decision,  for 
the  new  buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  individualism 
and  with  the  purpose  of  Oberlin  College. 

Working  on  the  Hi-O-Hi  with  a staff  of  60  people, 
all  individuals,  has  reinforced  the  impressions  which  my 
mouse-like  listenings  gave  me  during  my  first  two  years 
at  Oberlin.  Oberlin  is  a school  of  individuals.  Individual- 
ism among  the  smdents  is  apparent  in  the  number  of 
heated  arguments  at  the  dinner  table,  in  the  classroom,  on 
the  walk  back  to  the  dormitory  after  an  assembly  speech. 
It  is  apparent  among  the  professors  in  their  split  over  the 
proposed  three-three  plan  of  College  re-organization.  It 
has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  me  as  I discuss  plans 
for  the  yearbook  with  members  of  my  staff.  To  put  out  a 
yearbook  that  would  satisfy  every  student  in  the  college 
would  mean  putting  out  2,000  different  yearbooks  — or 
better  still,  allowing  each  student  to  make  up  his  own. 
This  individualism  is  also  represented  by  the  buildings  in 


Luq-  Frances  McTeer,  '61,  a graduate  of  Cooley  High  School  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  editor  of  the  I960  Hi-O  Hi.  A French  major, 
Lucy  is  living  at  the  German  House  this  year. 


Oberlin.  Hall  Auditorium  has  its  own  distinct  individuality; 
so  does  the  Allen  Art  Museum;  so  does  First  Church  across 
the  corner.  And  so  on  around  Tappan  Square.  The  in- 
dividuality of  Yamasaki’s  buildings  will  complement  the 
individuality  of  the  other  buildings  — and  the  people  — 
of  Oberlin. 

Oberlin,  however,  does  not  have  individuality  solely  be- 
cause of  the  individuality  of  its  students  and  faculty.  It 
possesses  individuality  as  an  instimtion  because  of  its  repu- 
tation and  its  history.  Oberlin  was  the  first  college  in  the 
United  States  to  admit  women  to  a regular  men’s  curricu- 
lum. More  recently,  smdents  and  faculty  voted  firmly 
against  accepting  funds  wrapped  up  with  a loyalty  affidavit. 
At  the  moment,  Oberlin  is  known  as  one  of  the  "toughest” 
schools  in  the  country,  and  because  the  professors  are  far- 
sighted enough  to  see  the  value  of  a sound  education  and 
refuse  to  be  bullied  by  smdent  griping,  Oberlin  will  un- 
doubtedly keep  a high  standard  of  academic  excellence  as 
one  of  its  marks  of  individuality  among  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  marks  of  individuality  does  contain,  to  be 
sure,  an  element  of  "radicalism.”  We  run  counter  to 
popular  sentiment  in  refusing  NDEA  funds;  we  run 
counter  to  a popular  concept  of  a college  when  we  hold  to 
our  academic  standards.  I have  many  non-Oberlin  ac- 
quaintances who  can  not  understand  why  I do  not  transfer 
to  another  college  or  university,  get  out  from  under  the 
Oberlin  academic  pressure. 

Oberlin  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  in- 
dividuality as  an  institution  in  part  because  of  its  isolation 
in  a small  country  town,  which  leaves  both  students  and 
faculty  vulnerable  ro  the  formulation  and  practice  of 
idealism.  We  become  enamored  of  high  ideals;  we  attempt 
to  defend  them,  put  them  into  action.  Such  idealistic  con- 
duct is  often  not  feasible  in  the  outside  world.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  valuable  products  of  American  education,  for  the 
infusion  into  society  of  the  young  idealist  serves  as  a brake 
upon  American  materialism. 

Our  idealism  shows  itself  in  the  smdent  belief  that 
personal  liberty  is  more  desirable  than  3 percent  loan 
funds;  in  faculty  belief  and  constant  faith  that  smdents 
are  infinitely  capable.  Moreover,  Oberlin  teaches  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  in  the  midst  of  a society  and  an  age  that, 
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for  the  most  part,  pays  little  more  than  polite  attention  to 
authors,  musicians,  and  painters  who  are  attempting  to 
more  than  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  are  attempting 
to  create  something  of  lasting  beauty. 

On  teaching  the  arts  Oberlin  is  defending  them.  And 
it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  College’s  defense  of  the 
arts,  its  belief  in  their  inestimable  value  to  man,  that  the 
College  Planning  Committee  should  select  the  designs  of 
Minoru  Yamasaki  for  the  Conservatory  and  King  buildings. 
Like  Hall  Auditorium,  they  demonstrate  Oberlin’s  reverence 
for  something  beyond  pure  functionalism. 

Although  I do  feel  that  the  College  would  be  following 
a single  architectural  trend  somewhat  too  slavishly  were  it 


to  add  a third  "modern  Gothic”  building  to  the  two  al- 
ready slated  for  construction,  I feel  that  the  decision  to 
construct  the  King  building  in  the  same  style  as  the  Con- 
^rvatory  buildings  is  not  only  justifiable  but  necessary 
One  building  by  Yamasaki  and  another  in  an  equaUy 
modern,  but  different,  style  of  architecture  on  the  opposite 
corner  would  have  detracted  from  the  merits  of  both  build- 
ings. They  would  clash  in  the  way  that  a cat  and  a 
mouse  do.  Though  charming  enough  individually,  if  left  to- 
gether the  one  will  torment  the  other. 

And  speaking  of  a mouse,  I come  back  to  my  original 
commentary.  On  rainy,  gray  days,  when  in  a wet-mouse 
mood  I splash  through  the  Oberlin  puddles,  I cannot  help 
being  chared  by  the  thought  of  the  soaring  whiteness  of 
Yamasaki's  buildings. 

How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  a mouse  caught  in 
the  rain?  Depressed,  no? 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

ELLA  C.  PARMENTER,  ’15 


1897 

The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  at  Chicago  on 
October  18,  1959,  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Reuben 
M.  Strong,  its  honorary  president,  by  present- 
ing him  with  a crystallite  plaque,  in  recognition 
of  his  70  years  of  achievement  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  The  testimonial  address  was  de- 
livered by  Paul  H.  Lubik,  editor  of  the  Audubon 
Bulletin,  a quarterly  publication  of  the  Society. 
“Many  men,”  said  the  editor,  “are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  spirit  and  energy  to  devote 
a lifetime  of  service  to  the  causes  in  which  they 
believe.  But  only  rarely  is  a man  so  favored  by 
God  and  by  nature,  and  so  imbued  with  fore- 
sight and  conviction  that  he  is  able  to  devote 
virtually  two  lifetimes  of  service  to  an  ideal.  It  Is 
our  pleasure  and  privilege  to  honor  such  a man 
today.” 

Dr.  Strong’s  conservation  work  began  when 
he  helped  form  a Wilson  Ornithological  So- 
ciety. of  which  he  is  now  a “patron”  and  its  sole 
surviving  founder.  In  1907  he  and  others  pro- 
posed that  the  government  set  aside  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Indiana  dunes  shoreline  as  a national 
park.  At  their  urgency  the  Indiana  Dune  State 
Park  was  established  after  the  First  World  War, 
and  Dr.  Strong  is  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
have  established  an  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Monument.  Natural  history  has  been  largely 
an  avocation  for  Dr.  Strong.  His  real  life  work 
has  been  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

1900 

Word  has  been  received  that  Helen  Wright 
Dutton  broke  her  leg  late  in  October  and  is  still 
in  the  hospital.  She  is  living  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lionel  Elvin.  Dundridge  Cottage,  St. 
Leonards,  Near  Tring,  Herts,  England.  Mrs. 
Elvin’s  husband  is  head  of  the  department  of 
education  at  the  University  of  London. 

1904 

From  Alma  Stokey,  “Having  had  a very  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  time  in  Hawaii  last  winter, 
chiefly  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  I am  ready  to  go 
to  Jamaica  with  Clara  Jones  some  time  in  Janu- 
ary. and  work  on  the  book  on  Fern  Gameto- 
phytes.’'  Alma  St(jkey  has  been  doing  research 
in  this  area  for  some  time.  According  to  F.  O. 
Grover,  professor  emeritus  of  botany,  Oberlin, 
“the  difficulties  involved  in  this  study  are  so 
great  that  no  other  botanist  has  ever  undertaken 
a comprehensive  comparative  study  of  the  game- 
tophyles  of  representative  species  and  genera  of 
the  numerous  fern  families  such  as  Dr.  Stokey 
has  made.”  She  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  from  Oberlin  in  1955. 

1906 

Ellis  E,  Pleasant.  I,  of  877  Clianning  Avc., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif,,  visited  Oberlin  at  Thanks- 
giving lime  anti  saw  ;i  number  of  old  fricntls  there. 

1907 

Edward  T.  Heald  has  completed  the  sixth  book 


of  his  detailed  series  on  the  history  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio.  Called  The  American  Way  of 
Life,  the  book  is  part  3 of  Vol.  IV  of  The  Stark 
County  Story  and  traces  much  of  the  cultural, 
political,  and  industrial  development  of  the  county 
from  1917  through  1955.  Fleald  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  incorporators  of  the  Stark  County 
Historical  Society  and  is  a member  of  the  major 
historical  societies  of  the  nation  and  state.  His 
series  has  received  the  highest  honors  and  awards 
given  by  the  American  Association  for  state  and 
local  history.  The  4,624  copies  of  the  first  five 
books  have  all  been  sold,  most  of  them  going  to 
industries,  libraries,  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Heald’s  broadcasts  on  Stark  County 
history  have  been  carried  for  many  years  on  a 
Canton,  Ohio,  radio  station. 


1911 

Keyes  D.  Metcalf  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Brandeis  University  in 
November  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Goldfarb  Library  there.  He  had  served 
as  consultant  on  the  planning  of  the  library  and 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  dedication.  In 
part  the  citation  read:  “Unofficial  ambassador 
to  the  libraries  of  the  western  world  . . . pioneer 
of  modern  library  science  during  a 25-year  in- 
cumbency at  the  New  York  City  Public  Library 
. . . father  of  such  resourceful  programs  as  the 
Farmington  Plan,  which  systematizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  books  and  breaks  radically  with  the 
tradition  that  libraries  are  book  museums  or  in- 
tellectual mausoleums  . . . for  twenty  years  chief 
mentor  at  the  Harvard  Library,  directing  its 
matchless  reservoirs  of  learning  and  crusading 
for  the  principle  that  the  techniques  of  library 
administration  are  tools  to  release  the  incalculable 
power  of  books.  . . 


1912 

E.  Stanley  Grant  has  written  a third  book, 
Lifetime  Investing  for  Security  and  Growth,  that 
was  published  by  Exposition  Press,  Inc.,  in  De- 
cember. It  presents  a balanced  plan  featuring 
mutual  funds  and  offers  to  the  average  man  a 
plan  of  long-term,  lifetime  investing  which  aims 
to  obtain  security  by  a balancing  of  fixed  dollar 
items  and  equities.  The  work  has  been  listed  as  a 
guide  book  for  the  person  who  wishes  to  invest 
wisely,  safely,  and  profitably.  Grant  is  now  re- 
tired after  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  with 
the  Dixie  Cup  Corp.  This  is  his  third  book. 
The  others  are  Lifetime  Investing  After  Fifty 
and  Lifetime  Investing  Before  Fifty. 


1914 

Ruth  Anderson  Tooze  writes  from  Phnom 
I’etih,  Cambodia  — “A  new  little  country,  for- 
merly part  of  Indo-China,  struggling  to  keep  neu- 
tral in  a crossroads  position.  Actually  these 
pcf)ple  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Khmers 
and  in  the  9th  and  10  centuries  must  have  reached 
a very  high  cultural  level,  as  one  must  judge 


from  the  fabulous  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat.  Come 
and  see  if  you  possibly  can.  It  is  worth  the  ef- 
fort. Education  is  just  beginning  — no  books 
as  yet  but  there  will  be.  Teacher  training,  too, 
is  starting.  A welcome  to  any  of  you  who  come. 
We  are  not  very  far  from  Bangkok  in  Thailand, 
or  Saigon  in  Vietnam.” 


1915 

Aurel  Jones  is  living  at  The  Haulk  Rest  Home, 
East  College  Street,  Oberlin,  and  making  a good 
recovery  from  a slight  stroke. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Marshall  (Stella  Bixel)  writes  of 
her  son,  Dr.  Robert  Bixel  Marshall,  '50,  that  he 
is  on  the  radiology  staff  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Pitts- 
burgh. He  is  married  to  Mary  Ann  Erskine  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  They  have  a darling  baby 
daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth.  Stella  is  the  proud 
grandmother  and  the  “grandfather,  Francis  C. 
Marshall  (O.S.U.  ’13)  is  just  as  proud.” 


1917 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  B.  Channon  sold  their 
home  in  Virginia  and  have  moved  to  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  was  retired,  after  35  years  of  service, 
from  the  Virginia  Smelting  Company,  whose 
home  office  was  in  Boston,  and  whose  plants  were 
at  West  Norfolk,  Va.  Their  address  is  2664 
Narcissus  Drive,  Plumosa  Park,  San  Diego  6, 
Calif.  Hiram  writes,  “Although  Californians 
boast  about  their  warm  days  and  sunshine,  we 
have  not  thawed  out  since  we  have  been  here. 
They  exclaim  that  they  have  never  had  it  so  cold 
and  promise  warmer  climate  soon.  Yet  it  is 
disconcerting  to  me  that  we  had  the  same  kind  of 
‘stuff’  in  Virginia  and  had  hoped  to  avoid  it.” 
He  advises  anyone  planning  to  settle  there  to 
wait  “until  this  ‘rat  race’  is  over.” 

Harold  Clum  wrote  to  Professor  Emeritus 
Frederick  O.  Grover  at  Christmas  time  as  fol- 
lows: “We  have  not  done  much  except  enjoy  our 
home  here  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  and  our  farm. 
I did  go  to  the  botanical  congress  in  Montreal 
in  August,  and  on  a field  trip  to  the  Gaspe.  Am 
planning  to  go  to  the  Chicago  meetings  (bo- 
tanical, Dec.  26-Jan.  3)  and  include  a visit  with 
son  Dick,  who  is  taking  a course  in  hospital 
administration  at  the  University  there.’  Pro- 
fessor Grover  adds.  “Clum  has  been  professor 
of  botany  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
biological  sciences  at  Hunter  College.  He^proba- 
bly  retired  from  teaching  in  June  1959.” 

Marion  Heusner  Crossen  spent  two  and  a 
half  months  last  year  in  Great  Britain,  including 
a month  in  southern  Ireland,  enjoying  the  enor- 
mous rhododendrons  and  fuchsia  hedges  in  Ku- 
larney.  Touring  Wales  willi  friends,  she  spent 
a week  at  the  great  Eisteddfod,  Welsh  music 
festival  at  Carnaervon,  and  was  entertaind  by 
many  friends  in  England. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Graham  (Jean  Porter)  is  spend- 
ing a furlough  year  in  New  York  City.  By 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHES  NOVEL.  Mrs.  Harold  McGee  (Margaret  Bradshaw,  ’10),  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  is 
the  author  of  a novel.  Vires  of  Youth,  published  by  the  Muhlenberg  Press.  A prolific  writer, 
Mrs.  McGee  has  had  many  of  her  poems  published  in  The  New  York  Times,  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  as  well  as  in  other  publications.  Active 
in  Alumni  Association  affairs,  she  is  a former  member  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Board.  Above, 
Mrs.  McGee  is  shown  autographing  copies  of  her  novel  at  the  book  department  of  the  Higbee 
Company  in  Cleveland.  To  her  right  is  Miss  Udin,  head  of  the  book  department,  behind, 
Mrs.  Robert  Biggs  (Eleanor  Hughes,  ’29)  to  her  left  and  back,  Mrs.  Louis  Peirce,  Mr.  Finley, 
of  the  Muhlenberg  Press,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Larken  Harding,  and  Dorothy  Bourn,  ’16. 


IIMI  year  I must  retire  since  I went  to  Brazil  as 
a foreign  missionary  in  1921.  After  that  per- 
h.aps  I shall  see  more  of  Oberlin.”  Her  New 
York  address  is  47  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 
27.  N.  Y. 

1918 

Nolan  Martin  Kindell.  after  teaching  physics 
at  Olivet  College  for  the  last  five  years,  is  taking 
a year  off  to  study  graduate  mathematics  at 
Purdue  University.  His  address  is  24-1  Ross 
Ade  Drive,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  W.  (Jack)  Wainwright,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
called  Fostoria’s  “Music  Man,”  suffered  a heart 
attack  on  Nov.  21,  and  was  under  an  oxygen 
tent  for  a week.  He  was  to  stay  in  the  La- 
Grange,  Ind..  Hospital  for  another  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dec.  4 issue  of  the  Fostoria  Review 
Times,  but  his  son  reported  that  his  dad  was 
“coming  along  nicely.”  Jack  Wainwright 
originated  music  instruction  in  the  Fostoria 
schools  and  trained  the  U.S.  championship  bands 
of  Fostoria  High.  (We  are  sorry  to  have  to  re- 
port that  “Jack”  died,  Jan.  5,  1960.) 

1919 

Walter  K.  Bailey  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  United  Appeal  of  Greater  Cleveland  for  1960. 
In  the  1959  UA  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
corporation  gifts  committee.  Walt  is  one  of 
the  busy  and  effective  persons  for  whom  a job 
well  done  usually  means  a new  one  to  tackle. 
President  of  the  Warner  & Swasey  Co.  since 
1955,  he  is  one  of  its  directors  and  is  a director 
of  seven  other  companies.  He  has  also  served 
on  boards  and  committees  of  several  Community 
Chest  agencies,  including  the  Cleveland  Center 
on  Alcoholism,  Garden  Valley  Neighborhood 
House,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland.  His  professional  and 
civic  interests  include  membership  in  the  Cleve- 
land Advertising  Club,  American  Society  of 
Tool  Engineers,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Bluecoats.  Inc.,  and  the  Musical  Arts 
Association.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders 
Association.  American  Ordnance  Association,  and 
Junior  Achievement.  One  of  his  major  interests 
is  Oberlin  College,  which  he  has  been  serving 
well  and  faithfully  as  a trustee  since  1947. 

1922 

For  the  past  three  years  Leslie  Hanawalt  has 
been  assigned  by  the  president  of  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  to  write  a history  of  the 
institution.  He  is  still  professor  of  English.  He 
is  not  sure  he  has  reported  this  before,  so  we  add 
now  the  information  that  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Miles,  a colleague  on  the  Wayne  staff, 
in  June  1951.  His  address  is  201  E.  Kirby,  De- 
troit 2,  Mich. 

1923 

Mrs.  Evalyn  Kinkead  (Evalyn  Bayle)  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor  at  Webster  Pub- 
lishing Company  last  October.  She  now  has 
charge  of  scheduling,  expediting  and  coordinat- 
ing the  work  on  all  the  publications,  and  train- 
ing new  personnel  as  well  as  supervising  staff. 
Last  summer  the  Webster  company  moved  into 
new  offices  and  warehouse  “out  in  the  country” 
near  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  so  that  Evalyn  has  only  a 
15-minute  drive  to  work.  She  delayed  her  1959 
vacation  until  January,  when  she  took  a two- 
week  Caribbean  cruise,  with  stops  at  ports  in 
Haiti,  Curacao,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

1924 

Mrs.  Smith  Y.  Hughes  (Sally  Gibson)  is  teach- 
ing fashion  at  Webber  College,  Babson  Park. 
Fla.  This  college  for  girls  was  founded  by  the 
first  Mrs.  Roger  Babson.  It  is  located  on 
beautiful  Lake  Caloosa.  seven  miles  from  Lake 
Walts.  Students  attend  there  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  West,  and  South.  Sally  has  an 
apartment  on  Lake  Caloosa.  about  2H  miles 
from  the  College.  Last  summer  she  spent  some 
time  at  Albedor  Lodge  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
had  several  pleasant  visits  with  Laura  Grosvenor 
Millikan;  one  with  Laura  and  Bob  at  their  pleas- 
ant camp  on  Seventh  Lake.  Sally  also  had  a 
five-week  trip  to  Europe,  but  didn’t  say  just 
when. 

A clipping  from  Scalacs,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
^monthly),  devotes  several  inches  to  Edward  G. 
Partridge,  professor  of  chemical  engineering  and 
director  of  TLARGI  Rubber  Technology  Founda- 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  1956 


to  present.  It  lists  his  honors,  jobs,  activities 
in  the  American  Chemical  Society,  his  publica- 
tions, lectures,  memberships,  and  so  on  — too 
numerous  to  give  here,  but  impressive.  It  does 
not  indicate  the  occasion  for  the  tribute,  how- 
ever. Perhaps  the  magazine  regularly  carries 
biographical  sketches  of  outstanding  scientists. 

1925 

Cleveland  Grant  is  launched  upon  another  sea- 
son of  lectures  and  showings  of  his  remarkable 
wildlife  films.  In  the  past  20  years,  says  a news 
story  about  him.  he  has  shot  more  than  50  miles 
of  motion  picture  film  on  the  native  wild  birds 
and  animals  of  North  America.  He  has  delivered 
more  than  5.000  lectures  to  audiences  totaling 
over  2,000,000.  Some  of  his  films  have  been 
released  to  theaters.  Natural  color  films  have 
been  kept  for  his  lectures.  Last  winter  he  spoke 
at  Oberlin  on  the  Audubon  Screen  Tour  series 
sponsored  by  the  Natural  History  Club.  Upon 
graduation  from  Oberlin  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum  where 
he  remained  for  six  years.  By  1932  his  hobby 
of  taking  motion  pictures  of  wild  life  had  become 
his  vocation. 

Clarence  Pearce,  formerly  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  northeastern  area  of  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  in  Cleveland,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
southwestern  area.  His  headquarters  are  now  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

After  six  years  as  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  American  College  of  Life  Underwriters. 
Howard  D.  Shaw  resigned  to  set  up  the  Insti- 
tute of  Management  Services  with  head  office  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
staff  of  consultants  who  are  expert  in  special 
phases,  the  new  business  provides  consulting 
and  operating  services  in  the  various  forms  of 
written,  oral,  and  non-verbal  communications.  It 
provides  ten  typical  services  including  business 
correspondence,  customer  relations,  public  speak- 
ing, conference  leadership,  research  by  mail,  and 
“influence  publications.”  Shaw  is  president  of 
I.M.S. 


1926 

“Educational  Group  to  Hear  U.S.  Expert” 
was  the  caption  on  a news  item  about  Oliver  J. 
Caldwell,  assistant  commissioner  for  international 
education  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. He  spoke  on  “School  and  Community 
Pressures:  An  International  View.”  Caldwell 
has  honorary  degrees  from  Baldwin-Wallace 
College  and  Ithaca  College.  He  has  taught  in 
this  country  and  China,  served  in  the  Army  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  was  with  the  State  De- 
partment from  1946  to  1952,  when  he  assumed 
his  present  post. 

1927 

Robert  Blyth  has  been  promoted  to  first  vice 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land. Bob  joined  the  National  City’s  invest- 
ment department  in  1933  and  since  1953  has 
been  senior  investment  officer.  During  1955  he 
served  as  assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  M.  Humphrey.  He  is  a trustee  of  Ober- 
lin College.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  governmental  securities 
committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America. 

Professor  of  history  at  the  College  of  Wooster, 
Clayton  Ellsworth  was  the  main  speaker  when 
the  Muskingum  Valley  Wooster  Club,  composed 
of  Wooster  alumni  from  five  Ohio  counties,  held 
its  annual  Wooster  Day  Dinner  earlier  in  the 
winter. 

Ellsworth’s  special  field  of  interest  has  been 
the  social  or  cultural  history  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  newspaper  clippings  re- 
ceived, he  is  in  the  process  of  writing  a book 
about  the  social  history  of  the  United  States  and 
has  done  work  on  the  patterns  of  rural  life  and 
the  history  of  i:rban  culture  in  connection  with 
this  project. 

Kathleen  Ann  Stoner  was  born  on  December 
10.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Gurney  (Alice  Kerschner,  ’28).  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Stoner 
(Susan  Gurney,  '55). 
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iVfrs.  H.  N'incent  AIoss  (Marion  Child)  was 
looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  her  first  grand- 
cliild  around  Christmas  time.  Her  daughter 
Stephanie,  who  was  married  in  Sept.  1958  and 
Nvas  graduated  in  June  1959  frotn  Swarthmorc. 
was  the  mother-to-be.  Daughter  Nina  got  her 
M.A.  in  1958  at  the  University  of  Madrid  (ac- 
tually from  Middlchury).  and  then  travelctl  tliree 
months  in  Europe,  finally  settling  down  as  a sec- 
retary at  Citroen  Agency  in  Madrid  and  teaching 
a couple  of  English  classes  at  night.  She  re- 
turned from  Spain  in  April  1959  and  has  been 
working  at  the  Art  Museum  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
Gift  Shop  and  going  to  .secretarial  school.  She  is 
thinking  about  a State  Department  job  attd 
hopes  to  be  sent  abroad  or  to  South  America. 
Marion  and  her  husband  are  “fine  and  very  busy, 
he  with  his  work  and  I with  my  ‘extracurricular’ 
ones.” 

1928 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Winter  (Mary  A.  Patten),  with 
her  son  and  daughter,  visited  Oberlin  last  sum- 
mer. She  did  not  find  it  as  changed  as  she 
expected.  Had  not  been  back  since  graduation. 
They  went  east  to  visit  her  former  roommate. 
Elizabeth  Eberle  Freeze,  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
Mary  is  a librarian  in  two  7th  and  8th  grade 
libraries  in  East  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  Her  son. 
Michael,  is  a freshman  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara. 

Warner  Woodworth  is  temporarily  inactive 
from  business  because  of  illness.  He  wrote  in 
December  that  it  was  possible  that  a large  na- 
tional manufacturer  of  fiber  glass  boats  might 
take  over  the  patent,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  small  craft  he  had  built  and  patented, 
but  it  was  still  indefinite.  His  son.  Dean  Wood- 
worth.  was  graduated  from  Pine  Crest  Prepara- 
tory School.  He  was  editor  of  the  school  paper, 
captained  the  golf  team,  and  won  the  Honor 
Scholar.ship  to  Rollins  College,  where  he  is  now 
a freshman.  His  daughter.  Jane,  is  a junior  in 
high  school,  and  was  runner-up  in  the  Florida 
State  High  School  Golf  Championship  in  her 
sophomore  year. 

1929 

Excernt  from  a Christmas  note  written  by 
Ruth  Williams  Bingham:  “Just  back  from  visit- 
ing young  Harvey,  who  is  now  in  Philadelphia, 
working  on  his  Ph.D  in  electronics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  working  for  Bur- 
roughs Computors.  Mary  is  a senior  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  has  majored  in  math,  and  is  engaged 
to  a University  of  ^^assachusetts  physics  major. 
Time  flies ! I keep  extremely  busy  as  super- 
visor of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Nurseries  here  — 
a very  challenging  job.  but  I do  like  it.  Harvey 
is  fine  and  fit  and  gray.” 

Mrs.  Deane  Hubbard  (Geraldine  Hopkins) 
writes:  Since  Deane’s  death  in  March,  I have 
returned  to  Lewiston.  N.  Y.  Spent  the  summer 
in  Gambier.  Ohio,  at  Kenyon  College,  where  I 
took  the  parish  assistant’s  program  offered  by 
the  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

I am  now  director  of  religious  education  at  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church.  Lewiston.  Daughter 
Nancy  (Mrs.  Tliomas  Cheshire.  ’58)  is  teaching 
at  Eastwood  School  in  Oberlin.  Son  Ned  is 
sophomore  at  Case  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Cleveland.”  Jerry’s  address  in  Lewiston  is  309 
Plarper  Drive. 

Walter  Phillips,  professor  of  botany  and  head 
of  that  department  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
spent  last  June  and  July  taking  photographs  of 
the  high  plains.  The  trip  covered  over  8,000 
miles  and  went  from  Arizona  up  through  Colo- 
rado to  South  Dakota.  From  there  they  covered 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  It  was  a 
large  order  and  they  worked  from  6 a.  m.  to 
dark  daily,  and  then  worked  on  the  field  books 
till  midnight.  I.,atcr  he  and  Thelma  had  a little 
vacation  in  a cabin  among  the  pines  near  Flag- 
staff. At  the  University,  enrollment  increased 
20%  over  1958.  The  botany  department  handled 
1900  students  in  various  courses  during  the 
1958-59  school  year.  This  year  they  added  two 
new  staff  members.  Research  in  addition  to  his 
teaching  keeps  him  busy. 

Mrs.  D.  Eugene  Stamm  (Margaret  Winters) 
writes  that  they  moved  to  616  Cherry  Kd..  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y..  last  June  when  her  husband  became 
superintcmlent  of  the  Scmet-.Solvay  plant  there. 
After  getting  settled  in  their  new  home,  :-;hc  be- 
gan work  as  secretary  to  two  surgeons. 

1930 

Clifford  A.  Cook,  associate  professor  of  stringcfl 


ASSOCIATE  CONDUCTOR.  Joseph  Win- 
cenc,  ’37,  professor  of  music  at  Buffalo  State 
Teachers  College,  was  appointed  last  April 
to  the  post  of  associate  conductor  of  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  Orchestra,  A native  of 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Wincenc  organized  the  Am- 
herst Symphony  Orchestra  in  1946,  and  has 
been  its  director  and  conductor  ever  since. 
He  has  conducted  the  Orchard  Park  Sym- 
phony since  1950.  In  the  course  of  a long 
and  distinguished  career,  which  began  when 
he  made  his  first  public  appearance,  as  a vio- 
linist, at  the  age  of  6,  Mr.  Wincenc  has  been 
a member  of  the  Chautauqua  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, conductor  of  the  Buffalo  Opera 
Workshop,  guest  conductor  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Symphony  at  Naples.  In  1952  he 
was  one  of  36  conductors  in  the  United 
States  chosen  to  attend  the  first  annual  Con- 
ductors Symposium  and  Workshop,  spon- 
sored by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League.  His 
wife,  the  former  Margaret  Miller,  '39,  is  also 
an  accomplished  musician,  member  of  a duo- 
piano  team  with  Leola  Erftenbeck  (Leola 
Bork,  ’44) . The  duo  have  made  many  pub- 
lic appearances  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

instruments  and  music  education  in  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  bad  an  article  in  the  November 
1959  issue  of  Music  Educators  Journal.  It  told 
of  a Japanese  string  festival  in  which  1200  chil- 
dren from  five  to  13  years  of  age  took  part.  It 
was  based  on  a sound  film  and  tape  of  the  festival. 
Because  Cook  annually  conducts  a College-Com- 
munity String  Festival  in  Oberlin,  in  which 
some  very  young  beginners  participate,  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  Japanese  festival. 
After  seeing  the  film  and  listening  he  reported 
(1)  there  was  not  a poor  left-hand  position  or 
bow  arm  visible  in  the  entire  group  and  (2)  in- 
tonation was  good  and  pleasing  tone  was  modu- 
lated expressively,  “In  short  ...  it  was  good 
violin  playing.”  The  article  then  tells  of  the 
man  who  is  the  originator  and  guiding  genius 
of  the  string  movement  and  of  his  beliefs  about 
teaching  music  to  children  and  the  methods  by 
which  he  has  attained  such  remarkable  results. 

Martha  Hoffman  Gault,  associate  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  art  department  of  Slippery 
Rock  State  Teachers  College,  had  a one-man 
show  of  paintings  there  in  November.  The 
paintings,  done  over  the  last  three  years,  were 
on  display  in  Maltby  Library  on  the  Slippery 
Rock  campus.  Martha  paints  in  water  color, 
gouache,  and  oil,  and  her  show  included  works  in 
all  three.  In  the  past  her  paintings  have  been 
exhibited  at  Oberlin  College,  Grand  Central 
Galleries  in  New  York.  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Associated  Artists  Shows. 
Butler  Associated  Artists,  Hetzel  Union  at 
Penn  State  University. 

After  a sabbatical  year  in  the  U.S..  Isabel 
Hemingway  returned  to  Turkey  in  the  summer 
of  1958.  She  is  still  a nurse  at  the  Talas  Clinic 
in  Kay.seri,  Turkey.  Imt  reports  that  there  have 
been  personnel  changes  in  the  clinic  with  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  William  Nutc,  Sr.  (father- 
in-law  of  Mary  Rogers.  ’31).  Besides  the  clinic 
work,  Isabel  is  working  with  the  group  of 
Christian  children  who  come  for  church  school 


on  Saturday  and  church  service  on  Sundays 
The  greatest  need  at  the  clinic  is  a central 
heating  system.  Talas  is  high  on  the  Anatolian 
Plateau  and  heat  is  needed  for  about  7 months 
of  the  year.  Storm  windows  and  doors  to  help 
conserve  the  heat  arc  also  needed.  The  Clinic  is 
a project  of  the  American  Board.  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  Mass. 

From  Mrs.  Ronald  MacLcnnan  (Marie 
Schulte):  “I  was  secretary  of  my  church  group, 
so  I tried  to  attend  every  month.  As  telephone 
chairman  of  the  Tooter’s  Club  (mothers  of  band 
and  orchestra  members  at  the  high  school)  I 
kept  the  dials  busy  and  held  board  meetings  at 
my  home  each  month.  In  June  wc  gave  a swim- 
ming party  and  a picnic  for  the  kids,  which  was 
a big  success.  In  April  I presented  my  17 
piano  pupils  in  recital.  Of  course,  the  home- 
made brownies  are  always  more  important  than 
the  music  there!  In  May  my  Sunday  School 
clas.s  put  on  a play  based  on  the  Book  of  Ruth; 
wrote  it  and  all.  Teacher  of  course  had  her 
fingers  in  that  pie,  too.  In  November  Ronnie 
went  to  Chicago  and  won  first  place  in  one  di- 
vision of  the  National  Mathematics  Tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Future  Engineers  of  America. 
He  also  placed  in  two  other  divisions.  We  are 
proud  of  him.” 

We  mis.sed  this  when  it  came  out.  but  want  to 
mention  it  now.  RoUo  May  edited  the  volume. 
Existence:  A New  Dimension  in  Psychiatry  and 
Psychology,  published  by  Basic  Books  in  1958. 
This  is  his  fifth  book.  His  son  Robert,  a Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship,  is  a sophomore  at  Wes- 
leyan University,  Conn. : twin  daughters  Allegra 
and  Carolyn  go  to  college  in  the  fall.  Their 
father  hopes  one  of  them  will  be  at  Oberlin. 

Dorothy  Koch  Norris  became  associate  profes- 
sor at  the  State  University  of  New  York  (College 
of  Education.  Buffalo,  last  fall.  The  department 
is  involved  in  teaching  service  courses  and  re- 
quired theory  courses  for  the  majors  in  elementary 
and  early  secondary  education.  Dorothy’s  re- 
sponsibilities include  some  administrative  work 
and  coordination  of  the  W.A.A.  activities.  She 
says,  “Everyone  here  is  quite  friendly.  Buffalo 
is  known  as  the  city  of  ‘good  neighbors.’  This 
location  finds  Canada  just  across  the  way  and 
brings  a number  of  Canadian  residents  to  our 
State  College.  I am  enjoying  this  new  teaching 
experience  greatly.” 

The  December  1959  issue  of  Instrumentalist 
carried  an  article  called  “Techniques  Are  Not 
Enough.”  The  author  was  Paul  Van  Bode- 
graven,  chairman  of  the  department  of  music, 
School  of  Education.  New  York  University.  In 
the  past  he  has  been  supervisor  of  music  for  the 
Port  Washington.  N.  Y..  schools,  director  of 
music  education  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Music  Educators  Asso- 
ciation. and  has  written  several  books  and  numer- 
ous articles.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  and  on  the  board  of 
advisers  of  The  Instrumentalist. 


1931 

Gordon  MacRae  still  loves  California,  where 
he  is  busy  at  Northrop  Institute  of  Technology, 
an  engineering  college  where  tliey  train  aero- 
nautical and  electronic  engineers  for  careers  with 
rockets,  missiles,  space  craft,  etc.  Son  Charles 
is  16  and  a junior  in  high  school.  Daughter 
Nancy  is  12  and  in  junior  high.  Wife  Helen 
keeps  busy  with  home  and  church  activities.  Their 
address  is  6817  \V.  88th  St.,  Los  Angeles  45. 

Harold  Mealy  directs  the  Idaho  Falls  Sym- 
phony which  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Community  Concert  Association  in  the  fall. 


1932 

Joseph  F.  Mebus,  German  teacher  at  West 
Technical  High  School  in  Cleveland,  is  teach- 
ing scientific  German  there.  It  is  an  elective 
substitute  for  German  IV.  the  usual  fourth- 
semester  German  course.  It  is  a course  not 
usually  offered  until  the  second  year  in  college, 
according  to  Cleveland  supervisor  of  foreign 
languages,  and  is  offered  now  because  of  the 
growing  interest  in  science.  Mebus  says  the 
chief  difference  will  he  in  vocabulary.  “Actual  y 
the  sentence  structure  is  likely  to  he  ^ 
simpler.  It  would  not  he  so  flowery.  CM  »u 
pupils  eligible  for  the  course.  47  sought  admis- 
sion. Some  had  to  be  refused  for  lack  of  class- 
room space.  Melms  sai<I  most  of  the 
to  major  in  science  in  college  and  that  .r  o 
tlic  students  who  t.-ike  German  go  on  to  college. 
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Mrs  Harry  H.  McDougal,  Jr.  Eleanor  M. 
Hiatt)  is  executive  secretary  to  the  president  of 
Micro-Patli  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  Topp  Indus- 
tries Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1934 

Also  in  Who’s  Who  of  American  Women  — 
Grace  Beckett. 

Reorganization  of  the  General  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  California  brought  Robert  Brink  the  title 
of  traffic  training  staff  coordinator.  He  is  now 
responsible  for  training  of  all  telephone  op- 
erators and  traffic  personnel  for  this  “the  largest 
independent  telephone  company  in  the  world.” 
He  is  also  directing  an  adult  chorus  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Bureau  of  Music  and  “helping  to  raise 
son  Stephen,  age  nine.”  Bob’s  address  is  11224 
Richland  Ave..  Los  Angeles  64.  Calif. 

Francelia  McWilliams  Butler  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  until  1961  while  working  for 
a Ph.b.  in  English,  on  a Virginia  Mason  Davidge 
fellowship.  Her  address  is  6 South  Carolina 
Apartments,  Brandon  Ave.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

James  S.  Crafts  and  Louise  Evenden,  ’35, 
Crafts  report:  “We  have  purchased  a home  in 
the  hilly  section  of  Fullerton.  Calif.,  and  have 
a beautiful  view  of  the  Puente  Hills  and  San 
Bernardino  Mountains.  (On  our  hillside  we 
are  growing  grapes,  figs,  avocados,  oranges, 
and  persimmons.)  Our  son  Edward  is  in  the 
8th  grade.  Anita,  aged  5.  is  in  kindergarten. 
Jim  is  completing  the  third  year  as  professor  of 
art  at  Long  Beach  State  College,  where  he  su- 
pervises art  majors  doing  student  teaching.  Last 
summer  he  was  acting  head  of  the  art  department. 
We  are  all  active  in  the  new  Congregational 
Church  in  Fullerton.  Jim  and  Edward  are 
singing  in  choirs,  Louise  Anne  is  playing  her 
flute  in  musical  groups.  Jim  has  been  exhibiting 
his  watercolors,  and  has  been  serving  as  corre- 
sponding secretary  for  the  Southern  California 
Art  Education  Association.”  Their  address  is 
1927  Skycrest  Drive,  Fullerton. 

A Columbus,  Ohio,  news  item  tells  of  a con- 
cert by  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Music  Symphony  Orchestra.  Conducting  was 
Prof.  George  E.  Hardesty,  head  of  the  instru- 
mental department  of  the  music  school.  Hardesty 
is  concertmaster  of  the  Columbus  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Columbus  playgoing  audiences  know 
him  for  his  work  in  conducting  the  orchestra  in 
the  university  musical  productions  of  South  Pa- 
cific, Guys  and  Dolls,  and  Showboat.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders,  in  1951,  of  the  Columbus 
Little  Symphony,  now  known  as  the  Columbus 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  was  its  conductor  for 
two  years.  He  has  also  been  first  violinist  in 
the  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Chautauqua  and  Wheeling  symphonies. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Harding  (Ruth  Rayburn)  writes 
that  her  older  daughter,  Jackie,  graduated  from 
high  school  in  January  and  began  college  study 
at  the  University  of  California  in  February. 
Jackie  is  living  in  a “brand  new  nine-story  dormi- 
tory.” Ruth’s  address  is  1385  Summit  Rd., 
Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Lucile  Jones  and  her  mother  moved  to  4003 
N.  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a year  ago. 
They  find  this  a better  location  for  both  of  them. 
Lucile  teaches  voice  at  Jordan  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Butler  University.  In  November 
she  was  clinician  for  an  elementary  music  session 
of  the  state  convention  of  music  educators  and 
she  is  singing  with  an  ensemble  group  which 
has  given  several  concerts  this  year. 

1935 

Oliver  Gerbitz.  director  of  curriculum  of  the 
Mentor,  Ohio,  school  system,  was  one  of  three 
panelists  who  discussed  “What  About  Science?” 
for  the  Mentor  Headlands  PTA  in  the  early 
winter.  The  panel  discussed  “the  possible  causes 
of  Russia’s  sxipposed  leadership  in  this  field 
and  also  what  the  United  States  could  do  to 
accelerate  its  own  advancement  in  the  same 
field.”  The  panel  called  for  more  qualified  in- 
structors. smaller  classes,  work  with  gifted  chil- 
dren and  “endeavoring  to  better  ourselves  in  all 
fields”  as  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Charles  E.  Irvin  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  15th  annual  dinner  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  for 
correspondent  banks  of  Union  National  Bank. 
Approximately  300  guests,  representing  125  banks 
of  southwest  Missouri  and  north  Arkansas,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  metropolitan  hanks 
were  present.  While  teaching  speech  and  busi- 


ness communications  on  and  off  for  20  years,  he 
varied  his  background  with  industrial  service  in 
administration,  personnel,  training,  sales,  and 
promotional  activities.  Early  in  1957  he^  re- 
signed from  the  staff  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity to  devote  full  time  to  lecturing  and  consult- 
ing. He  is  a regular  staff  speaker  for  General 
Motors  Corp..  National  Management  Associa- 
tion, and  Anthracite  Industry  Council. 

1936 

Apologies  to  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Ashenden,  Jr. 
(Margaret  Fairfield)  for  the  errors  that  appeared 
in  a new.s  note  about  her  in  the  December  1959 
Alumni  Magazine.  We  gave  her  the  wrong 
maiden  name.  We  gave  her  son  the  wrong  age. 
and  her  daughter’s  course  of  study  as  “architec- 
ture” when  it  should  have  been  “interior  archi- 
tecture.” 

A photograph  of  the  five  children  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  F.  Cooper  (Edi  Bligh)  shows  Chris- 
tine, 17,  (DAR  Pilgrim),  holding  Jane  2^4, 
Bert,  19.  a sophomore  at  Denison,  holding 
Pierre  (French  poodle),  Tony.  15,  star  football 
and  basketball  player,  and  John.  8.  “They  are 
a fine-looking  bunch.”  reports  Professor  Emeri- 
tus F.  O.  Grover,  “and  ought  to  keep  Edie  young 
and  on  her  toes !” 

Bertram  Crocker,  of  the  sociology  department 
of  Monmouth  College.  N.  J..  has  been  reappointed 
to  membership  on  the  State  Use  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. a group  concerned  with  uses  of  prison  labor 
products  and  related  matters.  The  appointment 
is  effective  until  Dec.  31.  1962.  Crockers  pub- 
lished works  include  magazine  articles  on  mental 
hvgiene.  articles  on  drama,  and  several  hymns. 
He  has  served  as  an  Army  chaplain,  and  has  been 
active  in  religious  education,  guidance  counsel- 
ing. and  YMCA  work. 

T.  Charles  Lee’s  The  Face  of  Moses  Shone 
has  been  sung  several  times  by  the  choir  of  The 
First  Church  in  Oberlin. 

1937 

Charlotte  Tinker  Beshears'  Christmas  letter 
explains  the  rapid  change  of  address  to  Hoopa, 
Calif.,  and  then  away  from  there  to  Elk  City, 
Okla.  They  had  gone  to  Hoopa  where  Bob  was 
to  he  administrator  of  the  hospital  and  clinic. 
It  turned  out.  to  their  great  disappointment, 
that  he  would  he  unable  to  function  effectively 
because,  though  responsible  to  the  board,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  make  the  decisions  and  found 
the  administrative  decisions  made  by  some  one 
else  often  unwise.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
pull  out.  which  they  have  done.  They  are  now 
living  in  a house  quite  close  to  the  co-op  hos- 
pital where  tbev  work.  Bonnie  is  very  happy  in 
Junior  High;  Freddie,  nearly  seven,  is  doing  well 
in  second  grade.  Both  children  love  the  new 
puppv  they  brought  from  California.  The  address 
is  1012  W.  Second  St..  Elk  City,  Okla. 

John  W.  Churchill,  m.  was  appointed  director 
of  research  for  the  energy  division  of  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation,  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  announced  in  Novem- 
ber. In  his  new  position.  Churchill,  formerly 
associate  director  of  military  specialty  chemicals 
for  the  division,  will  be  responsible  for  research 
in  the  field  of  liquid  and  solid  fuels,  solid  pro- 
pellants. specialty  chemicals,  and  explosives.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1946  and  has  headed  a 
number  of  important  research  projects  for  the 
corporation  and  its  Energy  Division  since  that 
time. 

Martha  Barry  Mark  and  her  husband  have 
bought  a home  in  Seattle.  She  describes  it  as 
“an  old  house  on  Puget  Sound.  While  not  ex- 
actly a view  lot.  several  vistas  through  the  trees 
enable  us  to  call  it  a peek  lot.”  The  address  is 
19521  22nd  Ave.,  N.W.  (She  didn’t  give  the 
zone.) 

Dr.  James  H.  Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  na- 
tural science  department  of  Little  Rock  Univer- 
sity, left  on  Nov.  23  for  Pakistan  to  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  that  country’s  fresh  water  fish 
production.  He  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  his 
work  with  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission during  the  past  eight  years.  He  expects 
most  of  his  work  to  he  in  the  field,  and  he  plans 
to  visit  parts  of  India  and  neighboring  countries 
before  his  return.  In  Pakistan  he  will  survey 
fresh  water  lakes  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  fishery  programs.  The  Pakis- 
tanis rely  heavily  on  fish  as  a basic  food. 

The  big  news  of  1959  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
Thorley  (Harriet  Kerr),  was  the  marriage  of 
their  daugher  Lynne  to  John  R.  Wilson.  It  was 


.1  family  affair,  willi  Joann  as  maid  of  honor. 
Margaret  Ann,  as  flowrr  girl,  and  Wade.  Jr., 
candle  liKliler.  I.ynnc  allcnded  llic  University 
of  Colorado,  wlicre  lier  linsband  Kiadnatcd.  rhey 
arc  living  in  Lakewood,  Colo.  The  Wade  fhor- 
leys  live  at  13419  Braun  Rd..  Golden,  Colo. 

1938 

The  Rev.  Albert  Brown  Buchanan  was  in- 
stalled as  rector  of  Calvary  Church.  New  York 
City,  fill  November  1.  Ernest  Chamberlain.  ’04, 
sent  us  the  program  and  attended  the  service. 
Organist  and  choirmaster  at  Calvary  is  Ray  F. 
Brown.  ’24,  whose  wife,  also  an  organist,  is  the 
former  Barbara  J.  Smith,  ’41. 

Physics  of  the  Atom  by  James  A.  Richards,  Jr. 
was  published  in  November  by  Addison- Wesle> 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

1939 

Mrs.  Willard  Gersbacher  (Eva  Oxford  Gers- 
bacher),  m.  went  back  to  school  last  spring  and 
summer  at  Southern  Illinois  University  to  “re- 
train” and  is  teaching  this  year  at  Sesser  High 
School  near  Carbondale,  111.  In  addition  to  her 
teaching,  she  is  carrying  a half-time  graduate 
schedule  at  STU.  Her  daughter  Mary  is  a senior 
at  Earlham  College.  Jane  is  in  her  second  year 
at  Sophie  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane  University, 
Buddy  a junior  in  high  school,  and  Elizabeth  a 
fifth  grader.  Her  husband.  Willard,  teaches 
biology  at  Southern  Illinois  University  and  on 
the  side  runs  two  family  farms. 

In  November  the  Chicago  Tribune  had  a short 
article  on  Dr,  Kermit  T.  Mehlinger,  psychiatrist 
who  has  done  extensive  work  with  drug  addicts 
and  the  mentally  ill  in  institutions.  Now  a 
Provident  Hospital  psychiatrist,  he  was  until 
recently  the  staff  psychiatrist  at  the  west  side’s 
Mental  Health  Center,  the  largest  out-patient 
mental  clinic  in  the  country,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state’s  department  of  public  welfare. 
Dr.  Mehlinger  is  concerned  about  early  diagnosis 
and  early  treatment.  “In  the  hospitals  nowadays 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  suf- 
fered nervous  breakdowns  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  they  had  had  help  in  time.”  he  says. 
He  urges  education  in  the  churches  and  settle- 
ment houses  to  make  the  people  aware  of  symp- 
toms and  aware  of  the  free  facilities  available  to 
help  them.  Following  service  in  the  Air  Force. 
Mehlinger  attended  Howard  University  medical 
school  and  did  postgraduate  work  at  Yale’s 
medical  school  in  neuropsychiatry.  He  also 
studied  at  the  Chicago  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search. 

Billie  and  Bob  Meijer  and  their  children 
(Randy  a sophomore  in  high  school;  Virginia  in 
seventh  grade,  and  Nancy  in  third  grade)  had 
wonderful  campinc  trips  last  summer,  including 
several  parks  in  New  Jersey,  Letchworth  Park 
and  Watkins  Glen  in  New  York.  Canada,  Niagara 
Falls.  Along  the  way  they  visited  the  Corning 
Glass  Work.  Endicott- Johnson  shoe  factory. 
Taylor  Wines  distillery,  the  Cornell  campus. 
Niagara  Falls,  and  so  on.  At  home,  Bob  con- 
tinues to  work  with  Dr.  Henderson  on  the  open 
heart  surgery  team.  They  have  finished  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  are  operating  on  the  human 
cases  approved  by  the  medical  boards.  Hobbies? 
Music  boxes  and  clocks  and  coins  and  curly  and 
birdseye  maple.  “With  our  supply  of  sleeping 
bags  and  air  mattresses  now  we  can  put  up 
guests  as  long  as  the  floor  space  holds  out.  Do 
come  see  us.  (The  kids  go  on  the  floor.)”  Their 
address  is  222  Oueens  Drive  South.  Little  Silver. 
N.  J. 

I\Tr.  and  Mrs.  Pliilip  Thomforde  (Winifred 
Hemingway)  are  now  settled  in  Rome.  Italy. 
Phil  began  a new  job  in  Rome  in  February, 
1959.  Still  with  the  U.N..  he  is  now  working 
with  the  I'nod  and  Agriculture  Organization  in 
the  establishment  of  projects  in  cooperation  with 
UNICEF.  This  is  a new  position  and  in  its 
early  stages  meant  a great  deal  of  traveling  to 
the  Middle  East  and  South  America.  The  family 
(Winnie  and  five  children)  spent  the  spring  of 
1959  with  her  mother  and  sister  Adelaide,  ’28.  in 
Washington.  D,  C.,  joining  Phil  in  mid-July. 
They  are  living  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Rome,  on  a small  side  street  where  traffic  is  no 
problem.  The  older  three  children  are  en- 
rolled at  the  Scuol:.  Internationale,  which  is 
within  walking  distance.  Oberlinians  whose 
travel  brings  them  to  Rome  will  be  welcomed 
at  Via  Cassia  701. 

Robert  Tipton  writes  from  Waldron.  Wash., 
“Working  for  world  peace  through  world  law  and 
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Scholarships 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15 


the  tuition  increase  scheduled  for  1960-61  will  undoubtedly 
bring  another  additional  request  for  loans.  The  College 
is  faced  with  a real  possibility  that  present  loan  funds 
will  be  inadequate,  will  be  fully  used  up  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  and  that  thereafter  loans  will  have  to 
be  limited  by  the  amount  repaid  during  a particular  year. 
This  would  be  a situation  unprecedented  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory! 

Rather  than  sit  and  gasp  at  the  total  amount  of  money 
involved  in  scholarships,  we  should  examine  one  factor 
more  closely;  namely,  the  increase  in  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund  for  purposes  of  scholarships,  the  jump 
from  $73,942  to  $161,539,  spoken  about  earlier.  In  1949-50 
$73,942  amounted  to  41%  of  all  money  paid  out  in  scholar 
ships  and  3%  of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege. In  1958-59,  by  way  of  comparison,  $161,539  repre- 
sented only  33.5%  of  all  money  paid  out  in  scholarships 
and  3.4%  of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  College. 
Looked  at  from  this  angle,  we  have  held  our  own  in  spite 
of  the  increase  in  dollars  and  cents.  But  the  fact  remains 


that  had  scholarship  endowment  and  current  sifts  been 

fo-fa ‘■fo"  scholarship  awards  made  in 

1958-59  there  would  have  been  $161,539  available  for 
other  purposes:  books  for  the  library,  better  teaching  aids 
more  microscopes,  increased  faculty  salaries,  for  any  of  the 
multitude  of  expenses  involved  in  operating  a college. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Oberlin  needed  $7,667  650 
in  additional  endowment  to  provide  sufficient  income  for 
the  1958-59  scholarship  program.  With  a tuition  increase 
scheduled  for  1960-61,  that  amount  will  probably  rise  to 
$10,000,000.  If  you  happen  to  have  that  amount  to  spare 
just  let  us  know!  ’ 


The  lack  of  sufficient  endowment  funds  can,  of  course, 
be  met  by  gifts  for  current  needs.  A current  gift  fund  of 
$150,000  will  do  the  same  thing  as  an  endowment  fund 
of  $3,750,000  at  the  present  rate  on  College  investments. 
Whatever  develops  in  the  coming  decade,  the  various 
scholarship  committees  of  the  College  will  continue  their 
i^^^ntts  to  see  that  available  income  from  whatever  source 
is  distributed  as  effectively  as  possible,  and  that  Oberlin 
students  who  need  financial  assistance  are  given  every 
possible  consideration  through  a combination  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  or  jobs. 


would  like  to  hear  from  fellow  Oberlinians  who 
are  interested  in  this  approach  to  the  problem.” 

1940 

Two  Oberlinians  appeared  in  a Sunday  Vesper 
Recital  in  Westminster,  Pa.,  earlier  this  winter. 
They  were  Gerald  E.  Cole,  orgranist  and  head  of 
the  music  department  at  Western  ^laryland 
College,  and  Julia  Taylor,  ’48,  Hitchcock  of 
Taneytown,  Pa.  Cole  teaches  advanced  theory 
and  organ  and  is  second  vice  president  of  the 
^^a^yland  State  Music  Teachers  Association. 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  taught  for  two  years  in  Carroll 
County  Schools.  She  has  sung  with  the  Brandy- 
winers  at  Longwood,  and  at  the  Milford  Mill 
EUP  Church  in  Pikesville.  She  and  her  husband 
have  four  little  girls. 

Albert  Faurot,  m.  t.  on  furlough  from  Silli- 
man  University  in  the  Philippines,  is  now  pre- 
senting a series  of  lecture-recitals  for  American 
audiences.  He  calls  his  program  “Contempo- 
rary Music  Around  the  World”  and  tries  through 
music  to  interpret  East  to  West  and  West  to 
East.  Two  of  the  churches  at  which  he  has 
appeared  have  as  pastors  friends  Faurot  made 
at  Oberlin.  One  of  these  is  Theodore  W.  Chand- 
ler. Jr..  '43,  of  the  Bolton  Congregational 
Church  in  >ranchester.  Conn,  The  other  is 
Justin  Hartman,  ’42,  t.  Faurot  served  for  20 
years  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  as 
a missionary  under  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches.  During  World  War  IT 
he  escaped  from  the  Japanese  and  also  treked 
hundreds  of  miles  in  war-torn  China  with  400 
boys  and  a piano.  He  managed  once  to  save  a 
valuable  collection  of  phonograph  records  by 
walling  them  up  in  a native  dwelling. 

Mrs.  George  Holby  (Esther  Hughes)  writes 
that  their  seven-year-old  son.  Frank,  who  has 
cerebral  palsy,  has  been  enrolled  this  year  in  the 
Institute  for  Logopedics  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
which  they  feel  is  tlie  best  school  in  the  country 
for  dealing  with  his  particular  problems.  Her 
husband  is  an  engineer  with  Catalytic  Construc- 
tion Company  in  Philadelphia.  Jan,  her  daugh- 
ter. is  1,3  and  in  eighth  grade,  and  Robbie  is  11 
and  in  sixth  grade.  “Terry”  is  working  on  her 
master’s  in  education  under  the  Ford  Foundation 
program  at  Temple  University  which  involves 
summer  study  and  weekly  seminars,  while  teach- 
ing a full-time  schedule  of  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grade  English  classes  at  Neshaminy 
Senior  High  School  in  Bucks  County. 

In  Late  December  class  president.  Bob  Kretch- 
mar,  and  chairman  of  the  reunion  committee. 
Sparky  Dil5  iasio,  met  in  Cleveland  to  make  ini- 
tial plans  for  the  20th  reunion  of  the  class  in 
June.  Other  inembers  of  the  reunion  commit- 
tee include  Charles  Kent,  Dr.  Henry  Vogts- 
herger,  Mrs.  Betts  Brown,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  .Marge  Twiggs,  and  Dave  Andcregg. 
Early  returns  inrlicate  that  at  least  fifty  fSO) 
members  of  the  class  and  their  families  will  return 
for  the  festivities. 


Clippings  report  speaking  engagements  here 
and  there  of  R.  Winfield  Smith,  executive  direc- 
tor for  the  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  and  Plealth 
Society  since  1952.  He  got  an  M.A.  in  social 
administration  from  Ohio  State  University  in 

1941  and  joined  the  Pennsylvania  organization  in 

1942  as  field  secretary.  In  1949  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  e.xecutive  secretary  and  in 
1952  assumed  his  present  title  and  job. 

1941 

William  L.  Bradley,  professor  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion.  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion. gave  the  final  talk,  in  November,  in  a series 
at  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School.  Bradley’s 
talk  dealt  with  the  psychology  of  human  rela- 
tions. The  series,  sponsored  by  the  Greater 
Hartford  Chapter  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Adult  School  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Education, 
was  open  to  the  general  public.  After  gradua- 
tion. Bradley  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
the  Pacific.  Later  he  got  his  Ph.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  Scotland,  and  B.D.  from 
the  Andover-Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

Since  last  June,  the  Army  has  assigned  Karl 
Eickemeyer  to  full-time  study  at  George  Wash- 
ington University.  He  expects  to  complete  his 
master’s  degree  in  advanced  management  in 
June  1960,  and  then  will  be  reassigned,  possibly 
to  London.  When  Karl  became  a full-time  stu- 
dent, Susie  (Susanna  Doyle)  became  a full-time 
housewife  again.  The  Eickemeyers  have  three 
children,  Fritz,  Starr,  and  Mary  Lou.  They  are 
living  at  5910  Lowell  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Edward  M.  Shafer  brings  us  up  to  date;  “I 
married  Nina  Grun,  m.  early  in  1942,  when  I 
was  already  in  the  Navy.  Following  the  war 
T attended  the  PTarvard  law  school  on  the  G-I 
Bill,  and  after  finishing  there  in  1948  we  moved 
to  Washington,  where  T went  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  I left  Defense  only  re- 
cently, but  for  four  years  of  the  time  I was  asso- 
ciated with  it.  I was  assigned  to  Paris,  where  I 
was  with  the  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO.  It  was  a 
perfectly  wonderful  experience  for  all  of  us,  and 
we  saw  not  only  Paris  and  France,  but  a good 
many  other  European  countries.  We  came  home 
with  considerable  regrets  in  the  fall  of  1958,  and 
have  been  busy  ever  since  getting  re-settled,  and 
doing  a certain  amount  of  adjusting  ourselves. 
This  fall  I finally  left  Defense  and  am  now  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion which,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  agency 
that  was  established  last  year  to  take  charge  cf 
the  various  space  projects  the  government  is 
working  on.”  Ed  and  Nina  and  their  three 
children  live  at  1417  36th  St.  N.W.,  Washington 
7.  1>.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Worcester.  (Lucille  Portman)  is 
a special  student  at  Oherlin  College  this  year, 
completing  a teaching  course  in  art  and  doing 
practice  teaching  in  that  field  in  the  j)ublic 
schools.  Under  her  direction  the  art  class  made 


posters,  and  constructed  houses,  motels,  horse 
ranches,  and  dairy  farms  from  small  boxes  which 
they  have  then  painted. 

1942 

From  the  New  York  Journal-Araerican  : “Com- 
posing symphonic  suites  and  advertising  jingles 
don’t  ordinarily  go  together.  With  Jack  Atherton 
(of  Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford  & Atherton) 
they  do.  And  with  no  obvious  strain  on  his 
psyche  or  personality.  Mr.  Atherton’s  musical 
training  was  all  classical.  At  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory and  later  at  Bard  College  he  studied  musical 
composition  and  the  violin.  He  has  been  con- 
certmaster  of  both  the  Babylon  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  South  Shore  Symphony  Or- 
chestras. The  orchestras  have  performed  his 
suites.  Until  a year  ago  he  also  was  organist  for 
his  church.”  But  come  business  hours  he  can 
toss  off  TV  advertising  jingles  easily.  “I  just 
write  what  I think  is  a good  musical  treatment 
of  what  has  to  be  said  about  a product,”  he 
says.  Atherton  is  on  the  agency  radio-TV  creative 
team. 

The  Rev.  Albert  L.  Seely,  Protestant  chap- 
lain at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  corporate  communion  break- 
fast for  the  men  and  boys  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  November. 

Albrecht  Strauss  last  fall  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  Universitj'  of  Oklahoma. 
He  says.  “A  much  better  job  than  the  one  I 
had  at  Yale.  At  long  last  I’m  teaching  an  ad- 
vanced course  (the  age  of  Pope  and  Swift)  and 
am  finally  beginning  to  learn  something  about 
what  I’ve  alleged  to  be  my  specialty,  eighteenth 
century  studies.”  An  essay  of  his  on  “Smollett’s 
Language”  appared  in  Style  In  Prose  Fiction. 
English  Institute  Essays  1958,  a volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 


1943 

Looking  forward  to  having  their  son  James 
enrolled  at  Oberlin  College  In  the  fall  are  Dur- 
ward  “Max”  Branigan  and  his  wife.  Virginia 
Priebe,  ’38,  Branigan.  Max  is  manager  of  dis- 
tributor products  sales  of  the  RCA  Electron 
Tube  Division.  This  all  comes  to  us  from 
Radio  & Television  Weekly,  New  York  City. 

In  her  Christmas  letter  Mary  Dewar  sum- 
marizes her  furlough  activities  and  tells  her  im- 
mediate plans.  She  was  planning  to  sail  on 
March  23rd  on  the  Queen  Mary  for  England, 
taking  a (Tnion  Castle  ship  there  for  South 
Africa,  and  theti  the  railroad  north  to  Rhodesia. 
She  will  be  stationed  at  Ml.  Silinda,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  in  a hospital  where  there  is  a nursing 
school.  During  her  furlough  she  has  “covered 
22  different  state.s,  slept  in  over  200  beds  and 
given  over  350  speeches.  “The  number  of  mid- 
night chats  with  old  and  new  friends  broke  the 
counter,”  she  says.  Also  she  studied  at  the 
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Newton-Wellciiley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing- 
in  Newton.  Mass.,  observing  for  practical  in- 
formation in  the  management  of  a small  school  of 
nursing. 

Alfred  F.  Fasola,  M.D..  resident  physician  at 
Marion  County  General  Hospital,  Tmlianapolis. 
has  been  assigned  to  tlie  I-illy  Laboratory  for 
Clinical  Research.  Residency  in  the  Lilly  re- 
search utiit  is  a part  of  the  medical  residency  pro- 
gram of  the  hospital.  The  physician  receives 
credit  toward  certification  by  the  American 
Hoard  of  Internal  Medicine,  according  to  the 
Hrownsburg,  Ind.,  Record,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  care  of  patients  in  the  Lilly  ward  and  out- 
patient clinic,  as  well  as  for  work  in  the  clinics 
and  wards  of  General  Hospital. 

Leslie  Fishel.  Jr.,  gave  the  keynote  address  at 
the  tenth  annual  institute  on  local  history  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  in 
November.  More  than  300  representatives  of 
the  67  county  and  local  historical  societies  af- 
filiated with  the  State  Society  attended.  "His- 
tory is  for  Everyone”  was  Ives’s  theme.  He 
stressed  that  history  is  more  than  “past  politics 
— a history  of  past  presidents  and  past  dynasties. 
Everything  that  can  be  remembered  and  passed 
down  is  history.  Social  history  has  become  a 
very  important  area  of  study.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Kearns  (Loretta  Mas- 
ters) of  Brusett,  Mont.,  have  added  a new 
member  to  tlie  family  — James  (Jim),  born  Nov. 
20.  Their  daughter,  Patty  Lou.  will  be  four  in 
March. 

Lloyd  Lietz  was  the  featured  artist  in  the  first 
of  three  Twilight  Musicales  to  be  presented  on 
Sunday.  Nov.  29,  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Pianist  Lietz 
studied  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music  after  Ober- 
lin  and  later  held  a Fulbright  fellowship  for 
study  in  Germany.  He  has  taught  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  Ohio  and  at  Indiana, 
Pa..  State  Teachers  College.  He  has  appeared 
in  recitals  in  Texas,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Robert  M.  McGill  is  organist  and  director  of 
music  at  University  Christian  Church,  on  the 
campus  of  Te.xas  Christian  University.  2720 
University  Drive.  He  lives  at  2564  Boyd  Ave., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

1944 

From  the  Fairview.  Ohio.  Herald  we  learn 
that  "The  very  successful  musical  kindergarten 
for  children,  ages  4J<2  to  6.  under  the  direction 
of  Mary  Louise  Emery  is  in  its  second  year.” 
Mary  Louise  is  head  of  the  music  literature 
classes  at  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settle- 
ment for  all  ages.  "She  is  also  a fine  pianist,” 
says  the  Herald,  "and  brings  to  this  teaching 
wide  knowledge  and  experience  and  a great  en- 
thusiasm and  love  for  children.  Children  sing 
songs,  engage  in  rhythm  activity,  learn  simple 
notes  on  staff  and  keyboard,  listen  to  stories  and 
records  — it  is  fun.  worth  while,  educational.” 
Report  from  the  Harold  E.  Lance  family: 
Betty  (Betty  Gomez,  gr.)  received  her  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  June  from  Wa.shington  University  and 
is  teaching  this  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Her  husband.  Ed,  was  one  of  80  teachers  of  high 
school  language  participating  in  the  Institute  for 
Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  held 
at  Louisiana  State  University  last  summer.  He 
is  now  teaching  languages  at  Armstrong  Senior 
High  School  in  Urbana.  Their  two  boys.  Ted. 

9.  and  ?Tal.  7,  are  enjoying  their  new  friends 
and  the  school  activities.  The  I..ances  live  in  a 
faculty  house  at  208  Bliss  Drive,  Urbana,  111. 

1945 

r am  tickled  to  tell  you.”  wrote  Eugene  Gei- 
ser,  that  my  wife,  Ruth  Anne,  gave  birth  to 
our  fir.st  child  on  litecembcr  9th  — a boy.  Albert 
CcorKc.  A fine  Christmas  gift!”  Eugene’s  ad- 
dress IS  100  Chestnut  Street,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Wayne  Meinke  is  on  sabbatical  leave  dur- 
ing the  second  semester  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  chemistry  department.  He  is  spend- 
ing the  semester  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 


1946 

Lasca  Hospers  Bogdanove  (Mr.s.  E.  M.)  com- 
pleted  Ph.D.  in  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  Feb.  1958.  She  is  currently  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  with 
a fellowship  in  neuro  pharmacology.  Her  home 
address  is  6030  W.  Roosevelt,  Oak  Park,  111. 


During  the  winter  quarter  of  i960  (January- 
March)  Peter  T.  Flawn  is  visiting  professor  of 
geology  at  Northwestern  University  and  is  de- 
livering a scries  of  lectures  on  petrography  ap- 
plied to  tectonic  problems.  Pete  has  a leavc-of- 
ab.sence  from  tlie  Bureau  of  Economic  Geology  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  whole  family 
(Priscilla  Pond  and  daughters  Tyrrell  and  Laura) 
have  traveled  north.  They  are  living  at  the 
Riilgeview  Hotel  in  Evanston  and  would  welcome 
a visit  from  any  Oberlinians  in  the  area.  (Pete 
sent  this  word  in  December,  but  after  the  dead- 
line for  February  copy ; so  March  is  the  first 
chance  wc  have  to  get  this  into  the  Magazine. 
ECP). 

Evelyn  Gott,  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
Baldwin- Wallace  Conservatory,  presented  a re- 
cital in  November  in  the  Fanny  Nast  Gamble 
Auditorium  of  the  Kulas  Musical  Arts  Building. 
Evelyn  has  been  on  the  B-W  faculty  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Betty  Powelson  aud  licr  mother  have  moved 
to  a larger  apartment  — 638  Faculty  Court, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Betty  is  teaching  zoology  at 
Wittenberg  College. 

1947 

Lionel  Arnold,  t,  writes,  "After  twelve  years 
of  teaching  at  Le  Moyne  College,  this  year’s 
senior  class  cited  me  for  my  scholarship,  teaching 
ability,  concern  for  deepening  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  life  of  the  students  and  the  community 
at  large.  Needless  to  say  I was  deeply  touched 
by  this  appreciation.” 

“1  look  forward  to  my  magazine  eagerly  each 
month.  Here  is  a little  news  about  me,”  writes 
Margaret  Boone,  t,  m,  (now  Mrs.  Walter  D. 
Jones).  "We  have  recently  moved  into  our  new 
ranch  home  in  Kilmarnock,  Va.  Margaret  is 
still  teaching  first  grade  at  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
School,  where  Walter  is  principal  and  little 
Michael,  wlio  is  2J/^,  attends  nursery  school. 
Margaret  also  teaches  piano  in  the  community 
and  directs  two  youth  choirs  at  the  church.  Four 
of  us  from  GST  and  Gertrude  Jacob,  ’29,  still 
keep  up  our  Round  Robin  letter  and  thus  keep 
in  touch  every  now  and  then.” 

A.  Irving  Forbes  has  played  the  bassoon  in 
the  Portland.  Maine,  Symphony  for  seven  years. 
Pie  is  teacher  of  instrumental  music  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter.  N.  H.  Other  or- 
chestra.s  he  has  played  in  are  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Canada,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He 
did  graduate  work  in  music  at  Boston  University 
and  taught  in  the  Kittery  schools. 

In  August  Gordon  Liddle  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  human  development  (a  composite  of 
psychology,  education,  and  sociology)  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  has  been  a member  of  a team  of  research 
psychologists  and  educators  who  are  trying  to 
help  Quincy,  111,,  do  a better  job  with  developing 
talent  and  preventing  maladjustment  in  its  chil- 
dren. He  is  also  assistant  professor  of  human 
development  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Grow- 
ing Up  in  River  City  is  the  title  of  a book  he  is 
helping  to  write,  and  Ginny  Hallock  Liddle  adds, 
"which  is  exactly  what  our  children,  David,  8, 
Roger,  5.  and  Becky,  2,  are  doing.”  Ginny 
and  Jeeps  botli  teach  Sunday  School  and  are 
active  in  a wide  range  of  civic  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations. 

Bob  and  Ann  Cox  Ovington  are  living  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  Bob  got  out  of  the  Navy 
July  24  and  on  August  24  he  opened  his  office 
for  the  private  practice  of  psychiatry.  They  are 
settled  in  tlicir  owti  home  (at  3706  Washington 
Ave..  S.E.,  Charleston  4.  W.  Va.)  with  Jeff, 
7p$.  Lynne.  and  Mark.  1^, 

George  W.  Rogers  received  the  Pii.D.  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  at  the  fall  quarter 
commencement  on  Dec.  18,  1959. 

1948 

J.  Daniel  Lyons  is  "Still  with  the  Human  Re- 
sources Research  Office.  Appointed  (1  Sept.) 
director  of  research  of  the  Aviation  Human  Re- 
•search  Unit  at  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala.  The  whole 
family  very  much  enjoyed  our  visit  to  Oberlin 
last  summer,  first  time  since  1950.” 

1949 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadayoshi  Omoto  (Eleanor  Hes- 
ter, ’51)  now  have  their  own  home  at  18203 
Biltmore  Ave..  Detroit  35.  Mich.  Sada  is  teach- 
ing art  history  at  Wayne  State  University. 


Robert  and  Nancy  Stuckert  (Nancy  Jane  In- 
gels)  are  now  living  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  after 
nine  years  in  (,'olumbns.  Oliio.  Bob  teaches  iti 
tlic  sociology  department  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwankce.  (It  is  not  merely  a small 
branch  of  Wisconsin.  l.mt  has  almost  6,000  full- 
time students  and  a complete  program  including 
graduate  work,  and  an  ll-man  sociology  depart- 
ment.) The  university  is  about  to  embark  on 
an  urban  research  program  financed  by  a mil- 
lion-dollar  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
.Stuckerts  are  living  near  the  campus  in  the 
center  of  Milwaukee  and  are  enjoying  all  the 
conveniences  of  city  living.  The  address  is  3118 
N.  Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11. 


1950 

Howard  Curtis  is  heading  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  in  a new  higli 
school  in  Mt.  Clair,  Calif.,  and  attending  night 
school  three  nights  a week  to  complete  his  Cali- 
fornia teaching  requirements.  Howie  and  his 
wife  (Margaret  Olcott  Curtis,  x’54)  are  divorced. 
•Margie  and  the  children  are  still  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  wliere  she  is  working  as  a secretary. 

"Needless  to  say  how  much  I enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity afforded  me  to  participate  in  this  year’s 
Men’s  Career  Conference.”  wrote  Stanley  Fisher 
in  December.  “It  was  a most  gratifying  experi- 
ence.” Last  July  Stanley  was  invited  to  Wash- 
ington. D,  C..  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  was  reviewing  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  on  which  Stan’s  office  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable work. 


Clippings  have  been  coming  in  that  tell  of 
recitals  given  by  the  Fishman-Albaugh  violin- 
piano  duo.  These  artists  are  Lois  Lyman  Fish- 
man, violin,  and  Carolyn  Darling  (’51)  Albaugh, 
piano.  According  to  one  newspaper,  they  have 
been  collaborating  as  recitalists  since  their  grad- 
uation from  Oberlin. 

A December  note  from  Nancy  Henninger  Hoff- 
man gave  current  news  and  also  enclosed  a card 
she  had  written  two  years  ago  that  turned  up  in 
her  husband’s  pocket  on  Dec.  13.  Daughter  Ann 
was  born  on  Nov.  2.  1959,  joining  Beverly,  3J^, 
and  Leah  Katharine,  two  in  February.  They 
were  moving  to  Hinsdale,  111.,  on  Feb.'  1.  1960. 
where  Nancy  was  already  a member  of  the  Music 
Club  and  the  Cecelians,  a choral  group.  Bill  is 
still  working  for  Argonne  Laboratory  and  study- 
ing evenings  in  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
M.B.A.  program.  The  Hinsdale  address  is  622 
S.  Washington. 

A Christmas  report  from  Don  McCalmont  and 
his  wife.  Peggy  Shelling,  ’52,  from  North 
Massapequa.  N.  \ : "Don  is  teaching  elemen- 
tary instrumental  music  four  days  a week  and 
spends  Fridays  at  a junior  high  school  doing 
band  work.  Peggy  held  a substitute  organ  job 
during  the  summer  which  extended  into  late  No- 
vember and  currently  has  15  piano  students,  all 
beginners,  to  whose  homes  she  goes.  Don  con- 
tinues to  play  with  the  Massapequa  Symphony 
which  recently  gave  its  first  concert,  featuring 
Malcolm  Fragor,  pianist.  Gradually  we  are  as- 
suming more  responsibilities  with  the  schools 
ami  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  we  be- 
long. We  find  that  bringing  up  two  little  girls 
is  lots  of  fun  — Jane  entered  first  grade  in  Sep- 
tember; Sally,  four  on  Dec.  2,  benefits  by  all 
this  learning  process.  ...” 

Joanne  Butterfield  Page  writes,  “We  have  a 
third  child  to  add  to  the  record  — Douglas  Emer- 
son, liorn  June  21,  1959.”  The  Pages  (.Mr.  and 
Mr.s.  Donald  S.)  live  at  450  I^ee  Avenue,  Web- 
stcr  Groves  19,  Mo. 


Thomas  Robert  Parks  was  born  on  June  25 
W59.  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  Parks  (Norma 
Clapp). 

An  anmmnccment  from  Marion  and  Alan 
ILiney  (Marion  Smith)  reports  the  birth  of 
David  Alan  and  Paul  Abbott  on  September  24. 
1959.  Marion  adds,  "Leannc  is  now  5J^  and 
Karcm  3j-^.  No  need  to  c.xplain  what  occupies 
my  lime! 


, ■,  ■; iinaeiii 

have  moved  to  Pittsburgh  where  Bill  is  regional 
personnel  manager  for  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Compan.v  H,s  address  is  1146  LaSalle  Road 
Monroe  Heights  Pitc.airn.  Pa. 

Dorinthe  "Dee"  Burkholder  Sacks  says  that 
Milton  (her  husband)  has  taken  a year's  leave  of 
absence  from  Brandeis  University  to  serve  as 
visiting  lecturer  in  political  science  at  Ilaverford 
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College.  They  are  living  on  campus  in  faculty 
housing  and  enjoying  il  very  mucli.  Dee  is 
working  part  time  for  the  research  department  of 
nearby  Bryn  Mawr  School  of  Social  Work.  If 
any  classmates  arc  in  the  area,  the  Sacks  would 
he  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Their  address  is  10 
Railroad  Ave.,  Haverford.  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Stine  (Janet  Brown. 
’49,  Stine)  in  1959  became  home  owners;  had 
a sister  for  Colin  and  Karin.  Amy  Ruth,  horn  on 
June  18;  and  Oscar  became  a member  of  the 
full-time  staff  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Hygiene. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Stokes  (Anne  Gates)  reports: 
“When  we  discovered  the  opportunity  to  start 
another  new  church,  outside  Glen  Ellyn.  III.,  on 
a half-time  basis  and  knew  Ken  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  as 
a candidate  for  his  master’s  degree,  it  seemed 
too  good  to  he  true.  We  moved  into  our  new 
home  in  September  1958.  It  was  the  first  do- 
it-yourself  project  the  denomination  had  under- 
taken. We  moved  in  before  water,  stove,  toilets, 
or  flooring  were  completed  and  really  rougheil 
it  for  a while.  In  November  the  petiple  had  fin- 
ished our  $40,000  parsonage  with  basement  chapel 
at  a cost  of  $20,000.  The  area  we  serve  is  grow- 
ing slowly  because  our  people  are  building  their 
own  homes.  The  church  is  an  important  force 
in  this  small  community  where  there  is  no  other 
unifying  organization.  Ken  continues  at  the 
University  and  expects  to  earn  his  M.A.  in  1960 
and  to  begin  work  on  a Ph.D.  in  the  department 
of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  with 
emp’  asis  on  adult  education  and  the  psychology 
of  the  .skeptic.  Our  third  son.  Bradley,  was 
born  on  April  27.  1959.  My  hours  are  filled 
with  the  varied  responsibilities  of  minister’s 
wife  and  mother  of  Alan,  age  6.  Randy,  4.  and 
Brad,  now  seven  months.”  (That  was  in  De- 
cember 1959). 

Mr.,  m.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Thompson  bought 
a house  last  summer  — 423  W.  Skaro  St..  St. 
Peter.  Minn.  Brad  is  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  Last 
summer  he  attended  a National  Science  Founda- 
tion institute  in  statistical  mechanics  at  Fort 
Lewis  A.  & M.  College  (Wash.)  and  vs'liile  he 
was  studying.  Jane  and  the  dogs  enjoyed  a 
month  of  camping  in  San  Juan  National  Forest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walker  (Carol  Block. 
’51)  moved  last  fall  to  Novato,  Calif.,  a small, 
but  growing  community,  thirty  minutes  north  of 
San  Francisco.  Dick  is  in  pediatric  practice 
there  and  also  works  part  time  at  Sonoma  State 
Hospital  for  mentally  retarded  children.  They 
are  enjoying  the  beauty  of  Marin  County.  Their 
address  is  31  Monte  Vista.  Novato,  Calif. 

Robert  F.  Way.  1\I.D..  finished  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Los  Angeles  General  Hospi- 
tal July  1.  moved  to  a new  house  six  days  later, 
started  work  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  in  mid- 
July,  and  welcomed  their  third  child,  Lora  Eliza- 
beth. on  August  7th.  He  is  now  settling  down 
to  normal  routine  ‘‘here  by  the  ocean,  where  we 
intend  to  stay  indefinitely.” 

David  Wilder  has  a new  job  as  a counseling 
psychologist  with  the  Federal  Systems  Division 
of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  in 
Kingston.  N.  Y. 

1951 

Jack  Melick’s  first  baby  was  born  on  June  6, 
1959  — John  3rd.  Jack  is  still  leading  a dance 
orchestra  and  has  had  engagements  at  the  Sham- 
rock Hotel  in  Houston.  Mapes  Hotel  in  Reno, 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  and  tlie  Hilton 
in  Albuquerque. 

Walter  and  Nancy  Cooper  Aschaffenburg  are 
in  California.  Nancy  writes:  “We’re  enjoying  a 
year  in  California  while  Walter  is  on  sabbatical 
leave  from  Oberlin.  He  is  a resident  fellow  at 
the  Huntington  Hartford  Foundation,  working 
liard  on  an  opera.  T am  frankly  enjoying  a leis- 
urely life,  away  from  the  busy  community  life 
at  Oberlin.  Our  daughter,  Ruth,  at  two.  is  a 
study  in  perpetual  motion,  a constant  delight 
to  her  fond  parents.  On  Dec.  5 Chuck  and  Muriel 
Tingley  McClintock  were  dnwn  with  their  two 
boys.  Jimmy,  5,  and  Peter.  3,  frcjin  Santa  Bar- 
bara. We’d  love  to  see  more  Oherlininns  in  the 
area.”  Their  address  is  2000  Rustic  C’anyou 
Roarl,  Pacific  Palisades. 

Dave  Bowerman  is  serving  his  internshi])  at 
Letterman  Army  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  and 
finds  it  “challenging  and  instructive.”  “We 


plan  to  return  to  Denver  to  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center  for  a four-year  residency 
in  pathology  in  July  I960."  Dave  writes.  "On 
Dec.  29.  Barbara  ami  1 had  our  third  child, 
, usan.  to  keep  brotlier  Kni  t and  sister  Lisa 
company.  Baby  is  a premy  and  weighs  less  than 
four  i)ounds.  However,  we  feel  that  it  will  make 
it.  Dave’s  address  is  Box  145.  Letterman  Army 
Hospital.  San  Francisco. 

Lady  Lohsterman.  also  Carpenter,  Soprano. 
Sculi)tor  ’ is  the  caption  of  a feature  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  last  sum- 
mer but  only  reached  our  desk  in  late  December. 
It  is  about  Margaret  Anne  Eddie,  now  of  Rock- 
port.  Mass.  According  to  the  reporter  she  is 
a “good  lohsterman’’  (slic  runs  35  lol)stcr  traps), 
a good  carpcnler  (she  was  Iniilding  herself  a 
house  she  had  designed ; had  some  help  from  in- 
terested neighbors,  including  a retired  railroad 
engineer),  a mezzo-soprano  who  sings  lieder  and 
art  songs  in  concerts  and  hymns  in  church  on 
Sunday,  assistant  music  supcrvi.sor  in  the  schools 
of  Gloucester  and  a teacher  of  private  piano  los- 
sems.  She  hives  flowers  and  plans  to  have  a 
greenhouse  and  a rock  garden  one  of  tlicse  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  J.  Levin  (Rhoda  Pins- 
ley)  announce  the  birth  of  Adam  Robert  on  No- 
vember 19.  1959.  Tile  Levins  live  at:  60  Wickey 
Avenue.  Westbury,  T.,.  I.  New  York. 

Bardarah  McCandless  writes  that  she  is  once 
again  enjoying  good  health  and  ever-increasing 
activities.  She  is  continuing  to  serve  as  director 
of  Christian  education  at  the  Beverly  Heights 
U.P.  Church  in  Pittsburgh.  Last  summer,  she 
and  Jan  Ellis  took  a six-day  sail  boat  trip  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  “For  the  best  description  of 
our  trip,  read  any  travel  folder  on  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  believe  every  word!” 

The  winner  of  the  CBS-TV  Daytime  Television 
Week  contest  in  Cleveland,  sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  WJW-TV,  was  Mrs.  Mau- 
rice Nystrom  (Selena  Breece).  She  won  the  op- 
portunity of  being  a TV  reporter  for  one  week. 
Sept.  12-19.  Her  time  was  to  be  split  between 
New  York  and  Hollywood  where  she  was  to  in- 
terview various  daytime  stars  of  CBS.  The  Ny- 
Stroms  have  two  boys,  Eric,  3,  and  Neil,  2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Rae  (Doris  Angell)  are  in 
Oak  Park.  Mich.  Don  is  completing  his  last 
two  years’  oral  surgery  training  at  Mt.  Carmel 
Mercy  Hospital.  Keith,  age  five,  started  his 
education  in  the  fall.  Doris  sometimes  wishes 
the  twins,  two  years  old.  were  also  in  school.  The 
Raes  hope  to  be  In  Oljerlin  for  their  tenth  class 
reunion  in  1961. 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Regan  Jr.  (Carol  Duffey) 
wrote  us  in  October:  “We  (Cindy,  6,  Elizabeth, 
5,  Cathy  and  Kevin,  twins,  2,  Steve  and  I)  are 
located  six  miles  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
Elsmere.  Steve  is  the  main  floor  merchandise 
manager  with  Whitneys  Department  Store  in 
Albany.  I’d  love  to  see  any  Oberlinians  in  the 
area!”  Carol’s  address  is  7 Woodridge  Road, 
Elsmere,  N.  Y. 

Sallie  Conley  Robinson  “did  social  work  in 
Detroit  until  early  in  1956,  when  I married  Dr. 
Cecil  H.  Robinson  in  Southend-on-Sea.  England. 
We  returned  to  the  Slates  in  December  of  that 
year,  when  Robbie  was  employed  by  Sobering 
Corp.  as  research  chemist  in  steroids.  We  have 
two  children.  Susan,  and  John,  1J4.  who 

keep  us  very  busy.  In  between  housework  and 
moving,  I practice  and  teach  a little.  We  have 
bought  a small  house  and  hope  to  stay  in  one 
place  a few  years.”  They  are  living  at  29  Dev- 
onshire Road,  Cedar  Grove.  N.  J. 

Mrs.  J.  Z.  Schultz  (Joan  Stanton)  is  living  in 
Kailua.  Hawaii.  Her  husband  is  in  tlie  U.S. 
Navy  and  they’ve  been  stationed  in  Hawaii  for 
almost  eight  years.  “Wonderful  place.”  she 
writes.  “We  have  three  children,  one  girl  and 
two  boys,  all  of  whom  saw  Hawaii  become  our 
newest  State.” 

Jean  Hazeltine  vShaudys  gives  a new  address 
— 301  Craigliead,  Missoula,  Mont.  “My  bus- 
hand  and  T returned  to  the  U.S.  about  the  first 
of  August,  after  a most  enjoyable  year  over- 
seas. We  were  nine  months  in  Dacca.  East 
Pakistan,  where  Vince  was  a Fulbright  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Dacca.  Wc  left  Karachi 
April  I and  spent  the  next  four  months  traveling 
through  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Europe 
atul.  after  jiicking  up  a car  in  Paris,  northern 
ICurope,  and  three  and  a half  weeks  in  Englnml 
and  Scotland.  Vince  has  resumed  his  teaching 
fluties  at  Montana  State  University  and  I am 
enjoying  lieing  a full-time  housewife.” 

Mrs.  Maurice  Swanson  (Barbara  Holmes) 


has  just  brought  us  up  to  chute  on  her  children 
bally  was  born  on  June  8,  1957  and  Susan  Carol 
on  December  4,  1958. 

John  Tanner  Jr.  reported  in  September  that 
he  was  still  at  Madison.  Wis.,  hut  was  not  work- 
ing on  Ph.D.  in  chemistry.  Instead  he  was  doing 
research  at  a small  biological  laboratory  in  Madi- 
son. ‘‘No  other  far-reaching  changes  in  my 
status.”  he  concluded.  His  aildress  is  205  N. 
Mills  St. 

1952 

The  December  issue  of  The  Instructor  con- 
tained a contrilmtion  by  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Ander- 
son (Dorothy  Swanson).  It  is  a description  of  a 
dramatic  activity  wiiich  liad  been  developed  in 
her  classroom  under  the  heading,  “Santa.  Wake 
Up  !”  Dorothy  has  made  three  previous  contribu- 
tions to  the  magazine,  the  editor  reports,  and  also 
writes  for  several  children’s,  educational,  and 
religious  publications  as  well.  Her  address  is  7 
Anderson  St.,  Boston  14.  Mass. 

Good  news  from  Mrs.  Russell  Block  (Nancy 
Thoms).  “My  new  address  for  approximately 
five  years  will  be  Hope  High  School.  Mada- 
napalle,  Chittoor  District.  Andhra.  South  India, 
wliere  we  are  going  this  winter  as  missionaries 
under  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.”  When 
she  wrote  earlier  in  the  year  they  hoped  to  go  to 
India,  but  various  details,  including  visa,  had 
not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Ellis  (Margaret  Seaquist)  re- 
ports, “John  Gregory  Ellis,  our  first  child,  was 
born  on  March  25,  1959.”  The  Ellis  address  is 
2629  39th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  7.  D.  C. 

Early  in  November  David  C.  Kreger  wrote  as 
follows:  “At  last  I am  marching  to  the  altar. 
I’m  lucky  to  have  found  such  a wonderful  wife 
before  I lost  all  my  hair  I At  any  rate,  I will 
marry  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Jacoby,  a graduate  of 
Wayne  State  University,  '58,  on  November  22, 
1959.  Evelyn  is  a third  grade  teacher  in  one 
of  Detroit’s  suburban  school  systems.  I continue 
as  director  of  Sinai  Hospital  of  Detroit,  and  con- 
tinue to  find  my  work  interesting  and  challenging. 
My  new  address  (as  of  Dec.  1)  is  24651  Rens- 
selaer. Oak  Park  37,  Mich.” 

Albert  J.  McQueen  got  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology 
last  June  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is 
on  leave  this  year  from  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity to  serve  as  study  director  in  a National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  “We’re  trying  to  learn  as 
much  as  we  can  about  social  and  psychological 
factors  causing  some  adolescents  to  become  de- 
linquents.” 

Alan  Morris  has  been  transferred  from  the 
San  Francisco  to  the  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.. 
office  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
His  new  address  is  9600  Conchas  Court.  N.E., 
Albuquerque. 

Harry  R.  Paulino  received  his  LL.B.  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  December  1958  and 
was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio  in 
1959.  He  is  now  an  assistant  attorney-general 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.  His  address  is  1466  Forest 
St..  Columbus  6,  Ohio. 

Arlene  Grob  Perry  writes:  “Finally  away 

from  school  — Jim  graduated  in  January  1959 
and  is  now  a research  engineer  (electrical)  for 
the  General  Telephone  Labs.  The  four  of  us 
(Michael  David  was  born  in  December  1958) 
are  now  fairly  well  settled  in  Elmhurst.  111.,  and 
managing  somehow  to  endxire  the  tropic  weather. 
(This  was  last  August.) 

An  October  report  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W. 
Scharff  (Ann  Moyer,  ’53)  : “Ann  — busy 
motherbood  — Michael  born  Sept.  22.  _ 

returned  to  training-residency  in  internal  medicine 
in  New  York  City.  Will  continue  training  for 
next  several  years.  All  Oberlinians  welcome 
here.”  “Here”  is  their  home  on  Hungry  Hol- 
low Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.  \ . 

Barbara  Carman  Shore  reported  in  October. 
“Since  Stuart  was  spending  so  much  time  in 
the  San  l^icgo  area,  we  decided  to  sell  our 
house  in  Los  Angeles  ami  move  to  Del  Mar. 
We  will  stay  here  at  least  until  Mike  (age  3) 
and  K.C.  (age  IJ-'l)  enter  school.  Our  home  is 
ri;?ht  on  the  bench  so  our  lives  have  bcc<mie 
casual  and  sandy  I After  Cliristmas  we  will  have 
completed  an  addition,  so  we'll  have  lots  of  room 
for  guests  and  the  litter  of  Bassett  hounds  our 
year-old  Penelope  is  expecting.”  The  adtlrcss 
is  1734  Ocean  Front.  T^el  Mar.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Maarten  Sibinga  (Cecelia  Bradbeer) 
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writes:  “Just  a word  to  catcli  you  up  with  the 
Sibinga  family.  Maarteu  is  atj  associate  in  the 
department  of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of 
Peimsylvania  Jlcdical  School,  and  is  also  doing 
research  in  cystic  fibrosis  at  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia.  Michael  Frank  is  two.  going 
on  three,  and  Nicholas  Ernst  was  born  April  28. 
1959.  noth  are  energetic  young  men  who.  along 
with  the  chickens,  rabbits,  and  beagle  puppy, 
keep  me  busy.  We  live  in  an  old  mill  house  with 
a stream  in  the  front  garden,  and  hills  on  three 
sides,  next  door  to  the  Hedgerow  Theatre  in 
Rose  Valley.’’  The  address  is  Possum  Hollow 
Road.  Waliingford.  Pa. 

John  C.  Singleton  is  doing  advanced  graduate 
study  in  overseas  and  comparative  education  at 
Stanford  University.  He  was  a high  school 
teacher.  195.V55. 

In  December  Robert  J.  Thomas  wrote:  “I’m 
still  teaching  math  at  DePauw  University,  but 
we  purchased  a house  last  March  at  606  Crescent 
Drive.  Greencastle.  Ind..  where  we  are  now  liv- 
ing. Our  second  child.  Andrew  Jay.  was  born 
November  25.  1959.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Warburton  (Ellen  Dorn, 
’50)  have  moved  from  Minneapolis  to  306  Chapel 
Ave..  Haddonfield.  N.  J.  Pete  is  designing  com- 
puters for  Radio  Corporation  of  America  and 
Ellen  is  busy  with  their  two  boys.  They  enjoy 
being  near  New  York  City,  and  near  to  Ellen’s 
father,  who  teaches  at  Columbia  University. 

Ray  Whitman  was  promoted  in  the  fall  from 
the  position  of  supervisor  of  dryer  engineering 
at  the  Marion.  Ohio,  division  of  the  Whirlpool 
Corp..  to  manager  of  RCA  Whirlpool  dryer  and 
combination.  After  two  years  of  service  in  the 
Navy,  Whitman  joined  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corp.  in  quality  control  and  engineering.  He 
joined  Whirlpool  in  December  1956.  He  and 
his  wife  (Jean  Powell.  ’53)  and  their  two 
daughters  live  at  255  Dennis  Ave.,  Marion.  Ohio. 

1953 

A speaker  on  the  study  program  series  of  the 
Albany  Section  of  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  was  Dr.  Satish  K.  Arora,  m,  who 
addressed  the  group  in  December  on  the  topic. 
“U.  S.  Foreign  Aid  vs.  USSR.”  Arora  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  government  at  Skidmore  Col- 
lege. He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  government  and 
international  relations  from  Cornell  University 
in  September.  The  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Times-Un- 
lon  reports  “Among  his  publications  are  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  Toward  India  and  articles 
such  as  ‘The  Area  of  Peace’  published  in  the 
Australian  Quarterly.” 

Richard  Caves  has  been  promoted  to  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Allen  Chamberlin  and  Martha  Christine  Lundy 
were  married  early  in  December.  Martha  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  University-Bellevue 
School  of  Nursing  and  plans  to  continue  her 
studies  at  Columbia  University.  Allen  got  his 
M.D.  from  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine  and  is  in  his  second  year  of  surgical 
residency  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

January  31  was  the  date  announced  for  the 
marriage  of  Susan  Virginia  Barth  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  and  Irwin  James  Dines.  Dine  studied 
at  the  Columbia  University  Law  School  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  He  served 
with  Army  Military  Intelligence  for  two  years. 
Susan  Barth  is  a graduate  of  Douglass  College, 
58.  This  is  written  nearly  a month  before  the 
wedding,  so  we  have  no  further  details. 

William  J.  Gravesmill,  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  Southwestern  at  Memphis  is  conducting 
a musical  festival  tour  of  Europe  next  summer. 
The  group  will  visit  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland,  doing 
some  sightseeing  and  attending  special  musical 
events  along  the  way.  A Shakespearean  produc- 
tion at  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  Passion  Play  at 
both  the  Folies  Bergeres  and 
Opera  or  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  a Swiss  pro- 
gram of  bell  ringing,  dancing,  and  yodeling,  mu- 
sic festivals  in  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  Aix-cn-Pro- 
vence.  Wagnerian  operas  in  Bayreuth  are  only 
part  of  the  schedule.  Address  Bill  for  further 
information  at  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  Mem- 
phis, Tcnn. 

^3hn.  graduate  student  in  chemistry 
at  Ohm  State  University  and  a member  of  the 

no  Track  Club  (composed  of  25  enthusiastic 
t imclads  who  are  ineligible  for  intercollegiate 
competition)  has  an  unusual  "outside”  interest. 


He  and  other  members  of  the  Club  are  coaching 
a freshman  girl  at  the  University.  She  is  a re- 
markable runner  ami  her  coaches  believe  she  is 
“well  within  reacli  of  the  Olympics.”  Accord- 
ing to  a story  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Susie 
Whitaker  can  already  do  a fast  quarter  mile  and 
clips  off  the  half-mile,  or  880.  in  just  over  three 
minutes.  But  it’s  the  distance  running  she  and 
her  coaches  are  aiming  for.  “By  next  spring 
this  girl  will  really  be  good  if  she  keeps  at  it,’’ 
Roger  is  quoted  as  saying. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  K.  Littman  announce 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Robert  Michael,  on 
November  24.  in  Cleveland.  Bill  sent  a new 
mailing  address,  too.  It  is  1341  Brookline  Road, 
Cleveland  21.  Ohio. 

Word  of  Dr,  and  Mrs.  Roger  H.  Michael 
(Janet  Gracia.  ’56)  : Capt.  Michael  is  attached 
to  an  Army  Base  Hospital  near  Bordeaux. 
France.  Janet  and  Roger  are  living  off  the  Base 
in  a little  I'rench  town  where  they  are  learning 
the  language  and  “living  on  the  economy.”  They 
take  many  trips  and  are  enjoying  their  stay.  (The 
editors  hope  this  is  still  accurate.  The  card 
with  news  came  in  October.) 

When  Jim  Morrissey  received  his  appointment 
(late  last  spring)  as  assistant  orthopedic  resident 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  fam- 
ily (Nancy  Cole,  wife,  ’52,  two  children,  one 
Siamese  cat)  moved  east.  They  are  living  at  36 
East  Evergreen  Road.  Natick,  Mass. 

Donald  B.  Robertson  was  married  to  Marion 
Ostrom  (Carleton  ’56)  in  Wabasha,  Minn,,  on 
June  20,  1959.  He  was  admitted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  in  April  and  has  been  employed 
as  law  clerk  to  judges  of  Municipal  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Stark  (Anna  Li  Somo- 
gyi.  ’54)  bought  a new  house  in  June,  moved  in- 
to it  in  July,  and  have  been  busy  with  minor  re- 
pairs, painting,  etc.,  ever  since  — all  the  new 
home  owners’  usual  tasks.  Ed  is  a senior  engi- 
neer with  Sperry.  Likes  his  job  and  co-workers. 
Li  and  Ed  have  one  child,  Michael  Edward,  two 
years  old  on  Feb.  23.  Their  address  is  106  Wyatt 
Road,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

Bruce  Steiner  and  Ruth  Piette  of  Chicago  were 
married  on  New  Year’s  Day  at  the  First  Con- 
gregaional  Church,  Oak  Park,  111.  Bruce  is  a 
research  associate  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  His  wife  works  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Herbert  L.  White,  assistant  music  professor 
at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  gave  an  organ 
recital  in  the  fall  as  part  of  the  faculty  recital 
series.  He  has  three  radio  programs  which  are 
heard  locally  (Iowa).  He  has  given  other  re- 
citals in  Maine.  Oregon,  and  California  during 
last  summer  and  fall. 

Mrs.  Robert  Yocom  (Sally  Crum)  writes, 
“Bob  (x’53)  and  I would  like  to  announce  the 
birth  of  our  identical  twin  sons,  Daniel  Jordon 
and  Darrell  Franklin,  on  August  29,  1959.  We 
don’t  have  time  these  days  to  do  much  except 
take  care  of  the  babies  — but  we’re  having  a 
ball!”  Their  address  is  3487  Westway  Drive, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

1954 

A note  from  Mrs.  John  C.  Bausmith  (Jeanne 
Lomax)  : “Although  this  is  a little  late,  my  hus- 
band and  T would  like  to  announce  the  birth  of 
our  son.  Robert  Crowell  Bausmith,  9 pounds, 
3 ounces,  on  April  10.  1959.”  Jeanne’s  address 
is  87  Jefferson  Ave.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

David  Beaty  gav'e  an  organ  recital  of  baroque 
music  at  Salem  College,  N.  C.,  on  Nov.  30. 
Beaty  is  head  of  the  music  department  at  Shorter 
College,  Rome,  Ga.  The  Winston-Salem.  N.  C., 
Journal  reviewer  next  day  gave  an  enthusiastic 
critique  of  the  concert.  ABer  the  program.  Beaty 
was  entertained  at  a reception.  John  Mueller, 
’50,  was  among  the  persons  greeting  him.  Muel- 
ler is  in  the  music  department  of  Salem  College. 

Charles  Wesley  Biddle  and  Yoko  "Susie”  Oki 
of  Kyoto.  Japan,  were  married  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  Nov.  25.  Susie  was  born  in  Liayang,  Man- 
churia. and  is  a graduate  of  Doshisha  Women’s 
College  in  Kyoto  and  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity in  Pullman.  Wash.  Biddle  is  a graduate 
.student  in  the  Far  Eastern  Department  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  They  are 
living  in  Seattle  and  plan  to  visit  in  Niles.  Ohio, 
in  August.  Charles’  parents  live  in  Niles. 

Barbara  Spreng  Buatois’s  husband,  Pierre,  was 
transferred  to  the  Jacksonville  Regional  Office  of 
Renault,  Inc.,  in  July.  They  moved  to  Florida 


in  August.  “Barely  settled,”  wrote  Barbara  in 
December,  “our  son,  Georges  Michel,  init  in  a 
premature  appearance  on  Sept.  13,  weighing  four 
I)t)umls,  eight  ouncc.s.  At  tliree  months  he’s  I I 
pounds  anri  still  growing  fast.”  Their  address  is 
2561  Myra  St.,  Jacksonville  4,  Fla. 

Mr.,  m.  and  Mrs.  William  Garce  fBetly 
Boyd.  ’48)  have  moved  to  2359  Barrington  Drive. 
Toledo  6.  Ohio.  Bill  has  a new  job  at  the  tech- 
nical center  of  Owens-Illinois  Corp.  The  Garees 
have  two  children,  Jim  and  Anne,  wlio  keep 
Betty  busy. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Harding  Jr.  (Karen  Martin) 
writes.  “Our  fir.st  child  was  born  Nov.  21,  1959. 
Name  — Leannah  Mason  Harding.  Husband 
is  a senior  dental  student  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  in  Richmond.  After  his  graduation 
in  June  ’60.  wc  will  settle  in  Virginia's  northern 
neck  at  a place  called  Burgess.  Our  address  after 
June  I960  will  be  Lilian.  Va.”  At  present  the 
address  is  Bldg.  2.  Apt.  6,  Diesel  Housing  Unit. 
Richmond  24,  Va. 

Richard  L.  Lammers,  t.  and  family  are  in  the 
United  States  tliis  year  on  furlough  from  their 
work  in  Japan.  They  flew  from  Japan  in  July 
and  spent  the  summer  speaking  about  their  work 
there,  going  to  conferences,  and  “adjusting  our 
attitudes  toward  America.  We  now  begin  to 
realize  how  many  changes  the  five-year  absence 
brought  — • in  us.  in  others,  in  things,  in  places. 
...  In  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  we  live  in  a five-apart 
ment  house  built  and  furnislied  by  the  Presby- 
terian church  for  missionary  families  to  use  dur- 
ing furlough  study  at  Cornell  University.  Dick 
is  in  the  one-year  rural  missions  course  set  up  by 
Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.” 

Barbara  Breakey  McCorison’s  husband.  Pete, 
is  working  for  National  Company,  a fairly  small 
company  making  communications  equipment.  It 
is  located  in  Melrose  and  Malden,  suburbs  of 
Boston.  Dougie,  a little  past  one  year  old.  is 
walking  and  climbing  all  over,  generally  several 
steps  ahead  of  Ins  mother.  Jamie,  going  on  three, 
enjoys  people,  has  “finally  found  his  tongue,  and 
is  adding  new  words  constantly.”  He  and  Dougie 
are  beginning  to  play  together.  Pete  and  Barbie 
have  joined  an  amateur  singing  group  and  are 
not  only  enjoying  the  activity  but  are  making 
new  friends.  They  all  enjoy  the  beach  and  the 
sand  and  sailing,  and  say  “Please  stop  in.”  The 
address  is  40  Pine  St.,  Manchester,  Mass.,  (exit 
from  Route  128). 

In  December  Cynthia  Meyer  wrote.  “Just  re- 
turned from  four  exciting  months  in  Europe, 
traveling  and  visiting  friends,  including  Connie 
Stallings  in  London.  Will  return  to  teaching 
job  second  semester  — Greendell  Elementary 
School  in  Palo  Alto.  Calif.” 

On  Oct.  25  a service  of  ordination  and  instal- 
lation was  held  for  Clark  B.  Olsen  as  minister 
of  First  Unitarian  Church,  W’estboro.  Mass.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  the  town’s  history  that  a 
minister  was  both  ordained  and  installed  at  the 
same  time.  Clark  received  his  B.D.  from  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  June  and  in  October  was 
granted  the  traditional  preliminary  certificate  of 
fellowship  by  the  Ministerial  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
He  had  been  serving  as  part-time  minister  of 
the  parish  since  Sept.  1957  and  last  April  w-as 
voted  in  as  a full-time  minister.  At  Harvard  he 
received  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Theological 
Fellowship  and  the  Horace  Stevens  Fellowship. 
In  1956  he  was  president  of  the  Divinity  School 
Student  Association.  At  graduation  in  June  he 
was  awarded  top  honors  in  the  Billings  Prize 
Speaking  Contest. 

Barbara  Bishop  Rusk  reported  last  .summer, 
“After  leaving  California  we  traveled  for  three 
months  in  Europe.  Now  we  are  settled  in  our 
own  house  here  In  Birmingham.  Mich.  Bob  com- 
pleted the  M.A.  in  accounting  at  San  Diego  State 
College  and  is  now  employed  as  a junior  account- 
ant with  Ernst  & Ernst  in  Detroit.  We  live  only 
a short  distance  off  US  10  and  US  24  and  would 
love  to  have  Oberlin  visitors.”  Their  address  is 
2497  Dorchester  Road.  Birmingham.  Mich. 

William  J.  Schafer  3rd  was  appointed  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  Division  One,  District  of 
Alaska,  in  August.  For  the  past  two  years 
Schafer  has  been  a trial  attorney  in  the  crim- 
inal division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Wash- 
ington. 

Michael  Barrett  Shank  was  born  on  December 
2.  1959,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  M. 
Shank.  Barry  is  with  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.  Their  address  is  1925  14th 
Ave.  S..  Birminhgam  5,  Ala. 
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As  of  September  1959  Mary  CalHson  Smith 
(Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Smith)  had  a new  address: 
1320  Prairie  Lane.  Derby,  Kans.  Her  husband 
had  left  the  Air  Force  after  five  years  of  flying 
and  had  a new  job  with  Boeing  Airplane  Com- 
pany in  Wichita.  They  have  two  children,  Jen- 
nifer. then  three  years  old.  and  Andy.  18  months 
(two  years  by  the  lime  this  appears  in  print). 

Mrs.  Ray  Turman  (Marianne  Frank)  is  living 
at  228  Billy  Mitchell  Blvd..  Ellsworth.  S.  Dak., 
where  her  husband  (Ohio  University.  ’54)  is  the 
base  physician.  Their  children  are  Stephan,  go- 
ing on  three,  and  Karen,  about  IS  months  old. 

David  Scott  Wright  was  born  on  April  15. 
1959.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
\'.  Wright  (Anne  Carleton)  of  24  Cathy  Road, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1955 

On  Dec.  24  Peg  Yocom  Atwater  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  Magazine.  “Before  1959  whizzes  out 
of  sight,  let  me  report  three  ‘news’  for  the  David 
Atwaters  for  this  year.  1)  July  1,  1959,  Carolyn 
Powell  Atwater  (our  first  child)  was  born;  2) 
Nov.  1959,  new  home  at  1029  Mohican  Ave.. 
Columbus  14.  Ohio;  3)  Nov.  1959.  Dave  has 
new  position  as  a budget  analyst  in  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

Sonia  Bashore  Burakoff  writes,  ‘‘My  husband, 
Gerald  D.  Burakoff.  and  I want  to  announce  the 
birth  of  our  son.  our  first  child.  He  was  born 
December  7th.  and  is  named  William  Lawrence 
Burakoff.”  Their  address  is  414  Ocean  Avenue, 
Lynbrook.  L.  I..  New  York. 

David  W.  Daniels,  music  librarian  at  the  Berk- 
shire Athenaeum  and  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Pittsfield  Community  Music  School,  has  been 
named  organist  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Pittsfield.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Orpheus 
Male  Chorus. 

Nancy  J.  Dixon  lives  with  Joan  Dennison, 
’56.  at  19  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  November  had  a 
lengthy  feature  story  with  illustrations  about  the 
Doctors  Frable.  They  are  Dr.  William  J.  Frable 
and  his  wife  (Mary  Ann  Smith).  Mary  Ann  and 
William  are  both  interns  at  Passavant  Hospital. 
They  expect  to  complete  their  internships  in  July. 
After  that  William  will  take  his  residency  at 
Passavant  and  Mary  Ann  will  treat  diseases  of 
the  ear  and  larynx  at  Michael  Reese  hospital. 
Both  hope  eventually  to  practice  in  their  own 
fields  in  Chicago.  They  have  a daughter  Debbie, 
a little  past  two  years  old.  Both  the  doctors  play 
golf,  when  they  have  the  time,  and  paint  in  oils 
and  water  colors.  Together  they  recently  made 
a ceramic  tiled  coffee  table.  Or.  so  said  the  re- 
porter who  interviewed  them  and  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle. 

From  the  Christmas  letter  of  Kenneth  and 
Elaine  Ashby  Goodrich:  ‘‘The  later  summer 

months  were  spent  getting  settled  ...  in  Phila- 
delphia. about  20  minutes  from  the  University. 

. . . Ken  is  an  instructor  in  the  psychology  de- 
partment. doing  both  teaching  and  research.  The 
psychology  department  is  enjoying  what  its  old- 
sters view  as  a renascence  . . . the  new  major  in 
mathematical  psychology  is  enjoying  its  ‘place  in 
the  sun.’  Oh,  yes  — there  is  a clinical  program. 

. . . Home  life  centers  around  Laurie.  14  months 
on  Dec.  23.  We  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
Oberlinians  who  live  in  Philadelphia,  or  who 
pass  through.”  Their  address  is  2804-A  South 
82nd  St..  Philadelphia  42.  Pa. 

Singers  from  seven  neighboring  communities 
were  members  of  the  chorus  of  the  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Community  Opera  which  presented  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  in  November.  Murilyn  Graves, 
music  supervisor  in  the  Amherst  public  school 
system,  directs  the  chorus.  Murilyn’s  experience 
includes  membership  in  the  Oberlin  and  Smith 
College  orchestras,  the  Oberlin  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van Players  in  Falmouth,  and  the  Oriana  Mad- 
rigal Society  in  London.  England.  She  appeared 
in  a production  of  Aaron  Copland’s  “The  Tender 
Land”  in  summer  stock,  and  in  the  orchestra  for 
three  AMCOP  productions.  Murilyn's  hobbies 
include  photography  and  European  travel. 

Margaret  Avery  I^aHarge  writes:  “My  hus- 
band. Bud.  resigned  his  position  as  sales  en- 
gineer with  Talotna  Gas  Products  Company, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  we  moved  from  Russell,  Kans., 
to  Fenton.  Mich.  We  arc  now  operating  a fruit 
orchard  ami  arc  enjoying  our  new  location  anrl 
occu|)ation.  Our  oldest  daughter.  Susan,  is  al- 
most two  years  old  and  Catherine  Phyllis  ar- 
rived December  3.”  Margaret  wrote  on  Dec.  29. 
Her  address  is  III 77  Foley  Road,  Fenton,  Mich. 


“On  November  6,  I was  married  in  an  Ankara 
night  club  to  Babiir  Nutku.  an  actor  in  the  Turk- 
ish State  Theater,”  wrote  Gail  Kohns  Nutku  in 
December.  She  had  met  Babiir  when  he  was  a 
cla.ssmate  of  her  brother’s  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California’s  cinema  department.  Her 
parents,  brother,  and  grandmother  all  attended 
the  wedding.  The  Nutkus  are  living  in  a large 
apartment  in  a brand-new  building  on  a hill  over- 
looking the  city.  It’s  an  area  where  many  of 
Ankara’s  numerous  Americans  live.  “If  anyone 
from  Oberlin  is  either  living  in  Ankara  or  pass- 
ing through,  please  visit  us.”  Gail  says,  “at  144-1 
Boylu  Sokak.  14  Mavis  Evleri.  Ankara.” 

From  Helen  Opie:  “This  year  I am  back  in 
Cambridge  and  teaching  first  grade  in  Concord. 
Mass.  Five  other  Oberlinians  are  there,  includ- 
ing Nancy  Dixon  (in  the  high  school).  Con- 
cord has  really  fine  schools,  interested  teachers, 
and  I,  at  least,  have  a good  principal.  Also,  I 
am  engaged  to  Joseph  Z.  Ryan,  a chemist  from 
Upper  Michigan.  Joe  is  a chemist  for  an  aerosol- 
filling  company  in  Boston  and  works  out  ways  to 
put  things  into  sprayable  form.  He  also  plays 
various  folksy  instruments  like  the  banjo,  fiddle, 
guitar.  We  plan  to  be  married  some  time  early 
in  the  summer  and  go  west  to  see  what  it’s  like 
before  settling  in  Cambridge  for  next  winter.” 
Helen’s  address  is  10  Gray  St.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Paradise  (Ruth  Wen- 
kart)  are  living  in  Chicago  where  Bob  is  social 
group  worker  in  charge  of  the  teen  program  at 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  of  Chicago.  Their 
address  is  549  W.  Brompton.  Chicago. 

Henry  J.  Romersa  was  promoted  to  assistant 
professor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Cornell  University.  He  directs  the  Big  Red 
Marching  Band  and  has  been  responsible  for 
planning  the  shows  and  drilling  the  band  in  the 
many  maneuvers  which  it  presents  at  football 
games.  He  is  also  conductor  of  the  Repertoire 
Concert  Band,  the  University  Brass  Ensemble, 
and  is  instructor  in  brass  instruments  in  the 
music  department. 

In  the  January  1959  Alumni  Magazine  we  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  Katrin  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Gaius  and  Ann  Perry  Slosser.  We  are  happy 
now  to  announce  the  birth  of  her  sister,  Gretchen 
Ann.  on  Oct.  23,  1959.  Gay  is  interning  at 
University  Hospitals  in  Cleveland  and  will  do  a 
residency  in  internal  medicine  there  next  year, 
July  ’60-June  '61.  The  Slossers  live  at  937  Cam- 
bridge Road,  Cleveland  21.  Ohio. 

Mrs.  William  Smart  (Mary  “Mimi”  Kisten- 
macher)  is  still  teen-age  director  for  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  YWCA.  Bill  is  still  writing  and  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  is  finishing 
his  master’s.  They  have  one  child  — - Paul,  and 
one  dog  — Jenny.  Their  address  is  32  Hamilton 
St..  New  Britain.  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Spaller  (Elaine  Bond) 
purchased  a new  home  in  Farmington.  Mich., 
in  October  1959.  Their  address  is  22991  Fred- 
erick, Farmington.  Also  in  October  Bill  left  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  accepted  a new  job  as  an  appli- 
cation engineer  with  Vickers.  Inc.  in  Detroit.  A 
daughter,  Susan  Lynn,  was  born  on  November 
27,  1959.  Elaine  is  no  longer  teaching. 

Helen  Welcker  Spoon  writes:  “My  husband. 
Kenneth,  recently  accepted  a position  as  phar- 
macist in  Arensberg  Pharmacy,  an  incorporated 
drug  store  in  Newark,  Ohio.  We  sold  our  home 
in  Findlay  and  moved  to  288  N.  11th  St.,  New- 
ark. We  also  wish  to  announce  the  birth  of 
our  daughter.  Kathryn  Anne,  in  Findlay,  on 
August  19,  1959.  She  is  keeping  us  very  happy 
and  me  very  busy.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
our  new  home  on  the  route  of  John  and  Mim 
Dickerson  Westeen  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  visit  Mim’s  parents.  John  is  a psychologist  at 
the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Otcen,  N.  Car.  Their 
daughter,  Susan,  is 

Susan  Gurney  Stoner’s  first  child,  Kathleen 
Ann.  w’as  born  on  December  10.  Susan  and  her 
husband,  William  R.  Stoner,  with  their  new 
daughter,  are  living  in  Portlaml,  Ore. 

According  to  a card  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Thompson  (Margaret  Ormsby),  received  in 
October,  “After  graduating  from  Yale  Divinity 
Scliool  in  June.  Rich  began  his  job  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Tulsa.  Okla.  Margaret  was  glad  to  retire  from 
teaching  to  beemne  a full-time  iiousewifc.  We 
b<ith  like  this  part  of  the  cminry  and  arc  looking 
forward  to  a worthwhile  ministry  here.  We 
live  just  two  blocks  from  Route  66,  so  we  hope 
Oberlin  friends  passing  through  will  stop  and  see 


us.''  The  address  is  1231  Vandalia  Ave.,  Tulsa 
12,  Okla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tenney  (Shirley  Holland) 
are  m Philadelphia  where  Jim  is  in  his  last  year 
at  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  hopes  for  a 
Navy  internship  next  year.  Shirley  worked  as  a 
public  health  nurse  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
but  quit  after  a year  to  be  the  mother  of  Susan 
Ruth,  born  June  6.  1959. 

Joan  Van  Gendercn  and  Samuel  S.  Trust  were 
married  on  June  28  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Sam 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  from  Ober- 
lin and  was  graduated  there.  He  is  with  Broad- 
cast Music.  Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trust  are  living  at  302  Garfield  Place, 
Brooklyn. 

Marianne  Waelder  and  Dr.  Arndt  von  Hippel 
were  married  on  June  7 in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Her 
husband  is  resident  in  surgery  in  Boston  City 
Hospital.  Marianne  has  returned  to  Vander- 
bilt University  Medical  School  to  finish  her 
W'ork  there.  During  the  summer  she  took  a 
course  in  psychiatry  at  Harvard. 

Bill  and  Sally  Venman  (Sarah  “Sally”  Grant. 
’54)  moved  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  are  located  in  Pittsfield  Village. 
Bill  is  working  on  a Ph.D.  in  higher  education 
while  Sally  remains  at  home  with  Tommy,  nearly 
three,  and  Susan,  crowding  18  months.  Bill  is 
also  playing  in  the  Plymouth  Symphony  to  keep 
his  hand  in  music.  They’d  like  to  hear  from 
other  Oberlinians.  They  expect  to  be  there  two 
or  three  years,  after  which  Bill  hopes  to  go  into 
college  administration.  He  received  his  M.A. 
last  summer  from  Western  Michigan  University. 
Their  address  is  2347  Fernwood  Road,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Jon  Weinberg  is  instructor  in  the  division  of 
clinical  psychology  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School.  He  lives  at  2 River  Ter- 
race Court,  Minneapolis  14. 

1956 

Bruce  Billman  received  his  B.D.  degree  from 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School  in  May  1959 
and  was  awarded  one  of  two  graduate  fellowships 
given  by  his  school.  He  is  spending  the  1959-60 
academic  year  at  Princeton  University. 

Last  October  Cornelia  Day  became  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Bloomer.  Lee  went  to  Simmons 
College  from  Oberlin  and  received  her  degree 
from  the  School  of  Nursing  there.  Her  husband, 
a surgeon,  is  a graduate  of  Yale  University  Medi- 
cal School.  They  are  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Ruth  Osborne  Boshkoff  reports,  “In  July  we 
moved  to  Detroit  when  my  husband  began  teach- 
ing at  the  Wayne  State  University  Law  School. 
We  live  outside  the  city  at  24474  Haskell  Ave., 
Taylor,  Mich.” 

Kitty  Fixx  has  a graduate  assistantslhp  in  the 
arts  education  department  of  the  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee.  While  working  for  her 
A.M.  she  is  also  instructing  junior  and  senior 
elementary  majors  in  a course  entitled  “Art  in 
the  Elementary  School.”  Kitty’s  address  is  314 
Lorene  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

On  Dec.  30  we  received  a card  from  Bob  Helt- 
man  as  follows:  “Kathy  (8  mos.),  Kenny  (25^^), 
Lynn  and  I are  out  of  the  AF  and  settled  in 
Erie,  Pa.  Old  friends  are  welcome  any  time. 
Lynn  is  ‘housewifing’  and  teaching  arts  and 
crafts.  I am  a sales  engineer  and  am  helping 
form  the  Weld-Lok  Corp.  This  company  will 
market  a new  industrial  fastener.”  The  Heltman 
address  is  3121  Auburn  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Lawrence  Jones,  t,  is  studying  in  the  graduate 
department  of  Yale  University  on  a Rockefellei 
doctoral  scholarship  in  religion. 

From  Jane  Peck  McCord:  “Jim  and  I are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  our  son.  James 
Randall,  whom  we  call  Randy,  on  April  4,  1959. 
After  a summer  working  in  tbc  phy.siology  de- 
partment of  the  medical  college,  Jim  is  buckhiig 
down  to  studying  in  his  sophomore  year  in 
medical  school.  I have  resumed  my  routine  o 
teaching  40  first  graders  in  the  Charleston  County 
school  system  ami  enjoying  playing  with  Randy. 
Jim  aiul  I look  forward  to  seeing  all  Olicrliiuan.s 
who  come  through  Charleston.”  I he  McCotd 
address  is  301  Dover  St..  Charleston  43.  S.  Car. 

A card  received  from  Joan  Nelson  (Jinx)  in 
October  reported.  “Having  taken  comprehensive 
exams  last  January.  I’m  now  working  through  my 
dissertation,  concerning  problems  of  planning  and 
administering  economic  development  program.s 
in  Burma  and  Pakistan  — and  enjoying  Boston 
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ami  Xew  EnRlantl.”  Her  address  when  she 
wrote  was  49  Langdon  St.,  Cambridge  38.  Mass. 

A card  from  Arthur  C.  Poe,  received  in  Aug- 
ust. has  just  turned  up.  With  apologies  for  de- 
lav.  ami  hoping  tlie  news  is  still  accurate,  we 
Ijivc  it  here:  "I  have  a very  interesting  job  at 
Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama  — supporting  re- 
search in  the  mathematics  of  designing  short- 
range  tactical  missiles.  With  the  expected  ex- 
pansion of  the  Army  Rocket  Guided  Missile 
Agency  in  the  next  few  years.  I am  practically 
assured  of  a supervisory  position  as  soon  as  I 
fulfill  civil  service  requirements.  At  present  I 
am  .about  to  go  into  the  Army  on  a three-month 
program  with  no  reserve  obligation.  Feel  opti- 
mistic as  ever  about  the  future.” 

Gerhard  Rambow  (exchange  student)  and 
Susan  Rinehart,  ’57.  were  married  on  August  22. 
1959,  in  Cologne.  Germany.  Susan  planned  to 
continue  her  studies  at  the  University  of  Cologne. 
Gerhard  attended  Oberlin  and  the  Universities  of 
Berlin  and  Cologne  and  is  completing  a period 
of  practical  law  training  in  the  German  courts. 

Ruth  Rittenhouse  is  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  her  second  year  in  the  doctoral  program 
in  social  work  and  sociology.  This  year  she  has 
a research  assistantship  on  the  Flint  Youth  Study 
project.  She  is  studying  girls’  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Her  address  is  518  N.  State  St.,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mtch. 

Edward  S.  Roman,  director  of  the  vocal  music 
department  of  Wyoming  High  School,  Ohio,  pre- 
sented a recital  of  piano  music  on  Oct.  21  at  the 
high  school  auditorium.  Ed  went  to  Wyoming 
last  February. 

Last  year  Philip  P.  Rummel  finished  three 
years  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  teaching  economics  and  geography 
in  a new  school  in  Chicago’s  very  southern  sub- 
urb, Flossmoor.  It’s  a community  high  school, 
including  Homewood  and  a few  other  towns. 
Ted  Hippie,  ’53.  is  teaching  English.  “Our 
apartment  in  Park  Forest  is  very  nice  but 
Sandy  (Alexandra  Bowie,  ’55)  thinks  William 
Whyte  is  all  too  accurate  on  the  conformist  aspect. 
Marsha  is  nearly  three  and  talking  a blue 
streak.”  Phil  and  Sandy  would  love  to  see  any 
Oberlinians.  Their  address  is  85  Elm,  Park 
Forest,  111. 

James  Rogers  Rusk  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
physics  at  Duke  University.  He  married  Bar- 
bara Douglas  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  August 
1.  1959. 

Les  and  Sylvia  Sitterly  Sanders  are  living  in 
Cleveland.  Les  has  been  with  the  Sherwin- 
\\*illiams  Co.  for  more  than  a year  as  credit 
manager  in  a branch  store.  Sylvia  teaches  third 
grade  in  Lyndhurst.  Their  address  is  14170 
Superior  Road.  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Sharpies  (Jacqueline  Kelly) 
have  a son.  Michael  Kelly,  born  Oct.  29.  Ned 
has  been  in  Korea  since  last  March,  and  Jaci  is 
counting  the  days  until  his  return  in  April.  In 
the  meantime,  she  and  Mike  are  staying  with 
her  family  in  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Nancy  “Mickie”  Nelson  and  Gordon  Stetson 
were  married  on  August  15,  1959.  She  is  teach- 
ing  French  in  grades  1-9  at  Bolton  Landing, 
N.  and  loves  it  because  “the  elementary  chil- 
dren are  enthusiastic  and  fun  to  teach.  I am 
busy  mi.xing  leaching  and  housekeeping.”  Her 
address  is  Box  196,  Pottersville,  N.  Y. 

Lourana  Swift  Thomas  wrote  in  December 
that  her  husband.  Charles,  was  studying  Spanish 
at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in  preparation  for 
assignment  to  the  Consulate  at  Juarez,  Mexico, 
next  spring.”  She  was  busy  caring  for  John,  2. 
and  Stuart,  eight  months,  but  also  studying  Span- 
ish. among  other  things. 

Sue  Royal  and  Charles  Waddington  were  mar- 
ried on  September  19.  He  is  chemistry  li- 
brarian at  Indiana  University.  She  is  working 
m the  University’s  division  of  library  service  — 
a job  which  includes  teaching  two  sections  of 
an  introduction  to  library  science  course.  'Tt’s 
all  rather  fun,”  writes  Sue,  “and  we’d  be  de- 
lighted to  see  any  friends  in  the  area.”  Their 
address  is  210  E.  9th  St.,  Bloomington.  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Webster  (Mary  Bar- 
tholomew Webster)  announce  the  birth  on  Dec. 
..T°  f “pi^Shter,  Mary  Jo.  Molly  adds  this  note: 
I flon  t think  the  birth  ot  our  son,  William 
iarncs  Webster  (called  Will)  on  October  4, 
a , was  ever  recorded.  He  is  now  a great  big 
of  three.  We  arc  still  at  Cornell,  where 
'Joug  plans  to  get  his  Ph.D.  in  zoology  in  June 
or  September.” 


.\  card  from  Hums  Weston  in  Dccemt.er:  “My 
wife  (Hanna  Bergman  Weston.  ’58)  is  now 
teaching  history  at  the  Gateway  School,  a girls’ 
private  scliool  in  New  Haven.  1 am  in  my  sec- 
ond year  of  law  at  V'ale,  planning  to  enroll  in  the 
international  law  program  uiion  completion  of 
law  .school.  I plan  l<j  spend  a year  getting  an 

M. .\.  degree  in  international  relations,  proljably 
at  Yale.  Hanna  and  I continue  to  reside  in  our 
nuonset  hut.  No.  62,  at  70  Central  Avenue,  New 
Haven.  We  arc  always  bumping  into  Oberlin 
praduatc.s.  as  ^'ale  seems  to  hold  a great  at- 
traction for  tliem.  Wc  would  eiroy  hearing 
from  or  seeing  our  old  classmates  if  they  have 
tlie  time  or  arc  out  tliis  way.” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Wliorton  (Mary  Ann  Kendall) 
announces  the  birth  of  her  second  child.  Gerald 
Kendall,  on  March  1959.  His  brother.  David, 
i.s  roing  on  three.  The  Whortons  have  moved  to 
118  Elm  St..  Charleston  Heights.  South  Caro- 
I'na.  Mary  Ann  is  staying  home,  taking  care  of 
the  children,  but  was  planning  to  start  teaching 
a small  p^oup  of  beginning  piano  students  “in 
tlie  near  fuMtre.”  Larry  is  still  assigned  to  the 
submarine.  Jl^.S.S.  Darter,  which  is  stationed  in 
Charleston. 

1957 

Hugh  and  Yoline  Wou  Chandler  send  a new 
address  and  the  information  that  Hugh  is  in  his 
last  year  of  study  for  the  Ph.D.  at  Cornell,  in 
philosophy,  on  a Samuel  S.  Fels  Fellowship. 
Yoline  has  an  assistantship  in  art  history.  Their 
address  is  Twin  Glens  Road,  R.D.  1,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 

John  N.  Chivily  and  Anna  Dimitriou  were 
married  in  November  in  New  York  City.  The 
bride  is  an  alumna  of  Pace  College.  John  attends 
Columbia  Law  School. 

Lynette  Landerville  Conn  writes,  “Dr.  Robert 
W.  Conn.  Jr.  (University  of  Buffalo  Dental 
School,  ’58)  and  T were  married  in  June  1958. 
Bob  has  been  a dentist  in  the  Air  Force  since 
September  1958.  I was  with  him  at  his  ass’Vn- 
ment  in  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  until  this  fall, 
when  T returned  home  to  await  the  birth  of  our 
daughter.  T.^ynne  Allison,  on  September  13.  We 
are  now  being  reassigned  to  a stateside  base,  with 
address  as  follows:  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Conn.  Jr.. 
Care  of  Capt.  Robert  W.  Conn,  Jr.,  AO  .3088799. 
814th  Medical  Group,  Westover  AFB,  Massa- 
chusetts.” 

William  Curtis,  with  a teaching  fellowship  in 
dramatics  at  the  XTniversity  of  Miami,  Florida, 
keeps  busy  directing  plays,  teacliing  a class  in 
drama,  and  working  on  his  master's  degree. 

Arthur  Hunkins.  cellist,  and  Grace  McDonald. 
’58.  first  violinist,  both  graduate  assistants  in  the 
music  department  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
took  part  in  a Vespers  program  at  the  XTniversity 
in  the  early  winter.  They  are  members  of  the 
Graduate  String  Quartet  at  OU. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Lemmerman  (Mary  Jo 
Logsdon)  have  a son.  Richard  Brian,  born  Oct. 
23.  1959,  They  also  have  a new  address:  189-14 
Crocheron  Ave..  Flushing,  N.  Y..  Apt.  119.  They 
spent  la.‘5t  summer  in  Colorado  Springs  where  Hal 
studied  painting  and  sculpture  on  scholarship  at 
the  Colorado  Springs  Fine  Arts  Center.  Tie  was 
also  set  and  lighting  designer  for  Hanya  Holm’s 
Young  Choreographers  Workshop  tlicre.  Now 
be  is  teaching  sculpture  in  adult  education  even- 
ing school  as  well  as  second  year  at  Manhasset 
High  School.  Mary  Jo  is  studying  for  M.A.  in 
education  of  older  children  at  Teachers  College. 
Columbia.  Hal  is  taking  advanced  work  in  paint- 
ing. printmaking,  and  sculpture. 

Robert  L.  McFarland  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Shade  were  married  on  Nov.  22  in  Lima,  Ohio. 
Ann  is  a graduate  of  Heidelberg  College  and  is  a 
kindergarten  teacher  at  ihc  Horace  Mann  School 
in  Lima.  As  reported  in  the  January  Magazine 
John  is  director  of  healtli  and  physical  education 
at  the  Lima  YMCA. 

A card  which  has  been  neglected  since  early 
October  came  from  Mrs.  John  R.  Mayhan  (Es- 
ther Sweigert)  and  reported  that  thej'  had  moved 
“to  a housette,  only  a block  from  our  former 
apartment.  This  was  caused  primarily  by  the 
need  of  a second  bedroom  for  our  little  five-month 
old  girl,  Deborah  Anne,  who  is  growing  like  a 
weed.”  (And  she  must  be  about  10  months  old 
as  this  magazine  appears.) 

Hezekiah  Openda  is  now  an  education  officer 
in  the  Kenya  Department  of  Education.  He  has 
Iioughi  a farm  and  built  a house  on  it.  Margaret 
Sarah  was  five  in  February.  Nancy  Sophia  was 
one  year  old  in  November.  His  address  is 


Ndikiiko  Village,  I’.O.  liox  35,  Mumms,  Kenya, 
East  Africa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Bound  (Mary  Dudley) 
report  the  birlli  of  a daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
on  November  6,  1959.  Last  summer  Vern  at- 
tended Eastern  Oregon  College  in  La  Grande, 
picking  up  crerlits  towards  his  master’s  in  educa- 
tion. Mary  went  along  and  had  “a  most  stimu- 
lating summer,  doing  some  reading  and  hearing 
about  the  courses  second  hand.” 

Josephine  Shively  is  leaching  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  She  spent  last  year  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  in  Spain.  Her  address  is  4960 
Iroquois  Ave..  San  Diego  17,  Calif. 

Since  June  Wanda  Springer  has  been  working 
as  a research  assistant  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Medicine.  She  is  studying  for 
an  M.A.  in  biology  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  She’d 
like  to  hear  from  Oberlinians  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Tier  address  is  4248  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 4. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Stein  (Naomi  Yama- 
shiro)  have  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
Mike  lias  a new  job  as  assistant  news  director  at 
station  WDRC  in  Hartford.  Their  address  is 
64  Dauntless  Lane,  Hartford  2. 

Joy  Lee  Strausbaugh  is  instructor  of  piano, 
harp,  and  theory  at  the  University  of  Montana 
for  the  year  1959-60.  “The  mountains  and  scen- 
ery are  very  exciting  and  beautiful  despite  one 
solid  week  of  rain  — snow  has  already  begun  to 
fall  on  the  mountains,  and  the  trees  arc  beautiful 
with  their  fall  colors  ablaze,”  she  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Richard  Strom  is  working  on  an  M.A.  in 
political  science  at  the  Maxwell  School  of  Syra- 
cuse University.  His  address  is  Sims  IIT,  Col- 
lege Place,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  N.  Tsuyuki  (Joanna  “Nanny” 
Stringham)  finished  her  undergraduate  work 
(B.A.)  in  June  1959  at  Brooklyn  College  and  is 
teaching  as  lab  instructor  there.  She  is  also  on 
the  staff  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  as  church  school  supervisor,  tier  address 
Is  274  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Arlene  Welchman  is  living  at  home  in  Ridge- 
wood, N.  J.,  and  commuting  into  New  York  City 
to  attend  Teachers  College.  She  is  studying  for 
an  M.A.  in  the  department  of  social  studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Wetzler  (Mary  Ann 
Turek)  had  a quick  trip  to  Europe  last  summer, 
visiting  England.  Holland.  Germany,  Switzer- 
land. Italy,  and  France.  Rack  home,  their  ad- 
dress is  1144  Brentwood,  Cleveland  Heights  21. 
Ohio. 

1958 

Jim  and  Chris  Brou.se  (Christine  Armstrong) 
announce  the  birth  of  David  James.  Nov.  23. 
1959. 

Janice  Holmes.  ’60.  and  Robert  T.  Cbaoman 
announced  their  engagement  In  September.  Fol- 
lowing their  marriage  in  June,  they  plan  to  live 
in  Columbus.  Ohio,  where  Bob  will  finish  his 
work  in  medical  school  at  Ohio  State  Universitv. 
Jan  hopes  to  find  emnloyment  In  Columbus  in 
.special  education  for  chihlrcn  or  in  public  school 
teaching. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Earsy  (Nancy 
“Pogo”  Franklin)  are  living  at  46  Grafton  Ave., 
Islington.  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Green  (Don'.s  Rieker.  ’57) 
have  decided  to  settle  in  Durham.  North  Caro- 
lina. Clyde  is  working  for  J.  Lee  Peeler  and 
Company,  Inc.,  an  investment  banking  firm,  and 
is  having  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  operations 
of  the  “over-the-counter”  market.  He  reports 
that  he  is  enjoying  his  work  very  much.  Doric 
has  been  busy  settling  the  new  apartment  at : 
2019  Club  Boulevard,  but  expected  to  find  a job 
soon. 

The  Oberlin  College  Wind  Ensemble,  under 
the  direction  of  Kenneth  Moore,  gave  a concert 
in  Cleveland  in  the  fall,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  Czechoslovak  independence.  Among 
the  Czech  works  played  was  a composition  by 
Gerald  Humel,  m,  entitled  “Five  Quotations 
from  a Czech  Fairy  Tale.”  Flumel  is  of  Czech 
parentage.  A native  of  Cleveland,  he  is  now 
studying  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  his  doctorate  in  composition  in 
June. 

Evelyn  Orttung  worked  during  the  fall  as  sec- 
retary in  the  rcsearih  and  development  lab  of 
the  Du  Pont  Company  in  Philadelphia.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  she  began  a new  job  at  East  Prairie 
School  in  Skokie.  Illinois.  She  is  teaching  sev- 
enth grade  English,  reading,  mathematics,  gov- 
ernment and  geography. 
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1888 

MUNSON  — Jeannette  Cessforcl  Munson  died 
in  Mentor,  Ohio,  September  11,  1959,  at  the  age 
of  94.  She  had  been  a life-long  resident  of  Men- 
tor. In  1888,  she  was  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College,  having  taken  the  literary  course.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  women  invited  to  join  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  when  it  was  formed  at 
Oberlin  a few  years  after  her  graduation.  She 
also  took  a year  of  graduate  work,  receiving  her 
Ph.B.  in  1889. 

A retired  school  teacher.  Miss  Munson  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Mentor  Methodist 
Church  and  had  been  a Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent for  23  years.  She  was  a past  president 
of  the  Mentor  Miscellany  Club,  wliere  she  had 
been  a member  since  1900.  She  was  the  second 
president  of  the  Lake  County  Federation  Wom- 
en’s Club.  Although  advanced  in  years,  she  had 
a keen  miml,  was  interested  in  progressive  ven- 
tures, was  a clear  thinker  and  a tlioughtful 


speaker.  She  is  survived  by  her  niece,  Elizabeth 
S.  Hanson,  '31,  of  Mentor.  Other  surviving 
relatives  include  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Mickel  (El- 
len L.  Scott,  ’25),  of  Hudson,  Ohio;  John 
Mickel.  ’56,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  Wil- 
liam McCuskey,  a present  student  in  tlie  College. 

PATON  — The  Reverend  Robert  Paton  died  in 
Chesterland,  Ohio.  September  10,  1959,  at  the 
age  of  99.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  oldest 
Congregational  minister  in  Oliio. 

Born  in  Almont,  Michigan,  in  1860,  Mr.  Paton 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1881,  where  he  studieil  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Preparatory  Schools.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1888 
and  his  D.B.  from  Yale  in  1893.  In  1894,  he 
married  Grace  Mary  Rossiter.  Mrs.  Paton  died 
in  1943. 

He  was  ordained  in  the  t’ongrcgalional  Church 
at  Brandon,  Wisconsin,  in  1894.  He  then  went 
on  to  Carrington,  North  Dakota,  where  he  built 


, . as  une  ui  me 

most  beautiful  in  that  state. 

In  1913.  Reverend  Raton  became  pastor  of  the 
CongrcBational  Church  in  Charclon,  Ohio.  In 
1917  he  went  to  tile  Claritlon,  Oliio,  Congrega- 
tional  Church,  where  he  was  the  pastor  for  18 
years.  He  retired  in  1935,  at  the  age  of  75,  but 
bter  became  pastor  of  Riverview  Community 
Church  in  Russell  Township,  Ohio.  He  was 
pastor  emeritus  of  the  Claridon  Church  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Doris,  ’20 
(Mrs,  Warren  D.  Taylor),  of  Chesterland.  Ohio, 
and  Beatrice.  ’17  (Mrs.  Robert  C.  Stuckert).  of 
Cleveland;  three  sons:  Robert,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Allan,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  and  An- 
drew, of  Kent,  Ohio;  13  grandchildren  and  11 
great-grandchildren.  Among  the  graiulcliildrcn 
are  Robert  P.  Stuckert,  ’49,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, Janet  R.  Paton,  ’55,  at  the  American 
Embassy,  the  Hague,  Netherlands,  Margaret  S. 
Paton,  x’55,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Thomas  Paton. 
'59,  of  Tunghai  University,  Taichung,  Taiwan. 

1894 

FERGUSON  — William  Duncan  Ferguson  died 
in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin,  October  5,  1959.  lie 
would  have  been  94  years  old  in  November. 

Born  in  Arthur,  Ontario,  Mr.  Ferguson  came 
to  Oberlin  College  in  1891,  receiving  his  D.B.  in 
1894  and  his  A.B.  in  1897.  He  went  on  to  re- 
ceive his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1906.  In  1900  he  married  his  Oberlin  class- 
mate. the  former  Belle  Carrington.  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son died  in  1954. 

Mr.  Ferguson  first  served  as  a minister  in 
Fairport  Harbor.  Ohio,  going  on  to  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, where  he  taught  biblical  literature  for 
several  years.  He  devoted  almost  20  years  of 
his  life  to  fund  raising  throughout  the  country 
fur  various  churches  and  colleges.  Although  he 
“retired”  in  1934,  he  was  active  in  Oberlin  af- 
fairs for  many  years.  One  of  his  hobbies  was  to 
translate  the  New  Testament  from  its  original 
Greek  into  English.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cleveland  Presbytery  and  the  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Alice  Fergu- 
son, '27,  of  Oberlin. 


1898 

GRISWOLD  — James  H.  Griswold,  prominent 
attorney  and  long-time  leader  of  the  Cleveland 
bar,  died  January  6,  1960,  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  months.  Mr.  Griswold  was  born 
in  Hartsgrove,  Ashtabula  County  on  January  27, 
1873.  He  attended  New  Lyme  Institute,  and 
then  taught  for  a number  of  years  to  earn  the 
money  for  his  college  education  at  Oberlin.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Hartsgrove  Township  High 
School  at  the  age  of  19.  After  graduation  from 
Oberlin  he  took  his  law  degree  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  in  1901.  The  following  year  he 
married  Hope  Erwin  and  entered  into  law  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland,  a practice  he  engaged  in  ac- 
tively until  his  death  58  years  later. 

His  first  association  was  with  the  firm  of  Al- 
e.xander  Hadden  and  Horace  Parks.  Three  years 
later  he  formed  a partnership  with  Willis  E. 
White,  and  'eventually  became  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Griswold,  Green.  Palmer, 
and  Knapp.  Most  recently  he  was  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Jamison,  Ulrich,  Hope,  Johnson, 
and  Burt.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Griswold  de- 
voted his  full  time  to  the  field  of  consultant  and 
corporate  law. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  a cliarter  member  of  the 
(’antcrl)ury  Country  Club,  a member  of  the 
Cleveland  and  American  Bar  Associations,  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Mayflower  Descendants  Club,  and  a 
life  member  of  the  Family  Service  Association. 
He  was  past  president  of  tlic  board  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Union  of  Cleveland.  An  active  menibet 
of  tile  Society  of  Founders  and  Patriots,  he  took 
an  active  part  for  more  than  40  years  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Editorials  in  the  Cleveland  newspapers  at  his 
death  hailed  him  as  ’’one  of  those  wonderful  law- 
yers who  combined  wisdom,  shrewdness,  gener- 
osity, and  a rare  trait  of  kindness.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former  Hope 
Erwin;  two  sons,  Erwin  N.,  '25,  Dean  of  the 
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Harvard  Law  School,  and  James  W.,  ’31,  treas- 
urer of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  two  daughters:  Mrs.  Dan  W.  Holmes 
(Jane,  x'33),  of  Shaker  Heights  and  Mrs.  George 
t'urfman.  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

1902 

DKVFOOS  Henry  Lehman  Dryfoos  clie<l  in 
(.’levelancl,  Ohio.  October  19.  1959.  He  was 
Inirn  in  1882,  in  Fremont.  01iif>.  ami  attemlerl 
ihe  Oberlin  Academy  from  1900  to  1902.  Prior 
to  his  retirement.  Mr.  Dryfoos  was  employed  for 
almost  twenty-five  years  at  Uichman  Brothers 
Company  in  Cleveland. 

He  is  .survived  by  his  sister.  Mrs.  Minettc  I)ry- 
foo.s  Keller;  two  brothers.  Sidney  L.  Dryfoos 
and  Alfred  C.  Dryfoos;  and  two  nieces.  Mrs. 
Elio  Rarnbaldi  (Joan  Keller.  ’41),  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Frey,  all  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

1908 

MOORE  Mrs.  Harrison  Moore  (Ruth  Edna 
Maltby)  died  of  a heart  attack  on  July  10,  1959. 
in  Mentone.  California.  Born  in  Saybrook.  Ohio, 
in  1885.  Mrs.  Moore  received  her  A. II.  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1908.  She  followed  a long 
line  of  relatives  who  had  attended  Oberlin  Col- 
lege during  the  period  1856-1901.  After  her 
graduation,  she  worked  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  for  4 years,  moving  on  to  California, 
where  she  worked  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li- 
brary from  1913  to  1918  and  later  in  the  San 
Pedro  Branch  from  1918  to  1927.  In  1927.  she 
married  Harrison  Moore,  who  survives  her. 
He  now  lives  in  San  Francisco.  California.  She 
is  also  survived  by  a niece.  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Wil- 
liams (Mary  E.  Maltbie,  ’27),  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

1910 

MacCOLLIN  — Mrs.  Paul  P.  MacCoHin 
(Elizabeth  Estelle  Newton)  died  in  Milford, 
Iowa,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter.  Janice,  after 
an  illness  of  six  months.  She  was  born  in  Akron, 
New  York,  in  1883  and  received  her  Mus.B.  from 
the  Conservatory  in  1910.  In  1912  she  married 
her  Oberlin  classmate,  Paul  P.  MacCollin,  who 
died  in  1957. 

Until  her  retirement  in  1958,  Mrs.  MacCollin 
was  a voice  teacher  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  She  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  from  Morningside  College  in 
1939.  In  1949  she  sang  her  25th  performance  of 
The  Messiah.  Many  of  her  appearances  in  The 
Messiah  were  in  Sioux  City,  while  others  were 
guest  appearances  in  cities  throughout  the  mid- 
dle west. 

Mrs.  MacCollin  was  active  in  the  Quota  Club 
for  40  years,  having  been  its  president  at  one 
time.  She  was  also  a member  of  Mu  Phi  Epis- 
lon.  Phi  Zeta  Chapter.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Duane  M.  Taylor,  of  Milford, 
Iowa. 

1911 

^^^■‘'^LLACE  — Mrs.  Fred  C.  Wallace  (Joyce 
Hazel  Hetley)  died  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Julv 
23.  1959. 

She  was  born  in  Shelby.  Michigan,  in  1889. 
and  came  to  Oberlin  in  1907.  She  received  a 
Mus.B.  from  the  Conservatory  in  1911  and  went 
to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  to  teach  piano.  In 
she  became  Director  of  the  Conservatory 
at  Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Indiana.  In 
1919  she  returned  to  Oberlin  for  a year’s  gradu- 
ate study  and  teaching.  She  also  taught  piano 
and  did  graduate  study  at  Columbia  School  of 
Music  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  1920  to  1922. 

After  her  marriage,  in  1922,  to  Fred  C.  Wal- 
lace, she  gave  private  piano  lessons  in  both  Vin- 
cennes and  San  Antonio. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  a daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ellen  June  Lynn,  of  Rialto,  California. 

1913 

MADDOCK  — Melvin  McKinley  Maddock  died 
in  Southampton,  New  York,  September  25, 
1959.  Cause  of  death  was  a cerebral  thrombosis. 

Born  in  Trenton.  Missouri,  In  1892,  he  came 
to  Oberlin  College  in  1909,  receiving  his  A.B. 
m 1913.  Following  his  graduation,  he  was 
Director  of  Physical  Education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Jamestown.  N.  Y.  He  married  his 
Oberlin  classmate,  Mary  P.  Jaggar,  in  1913. 
After  his  Army  service  during  World  War  I. 
theMaddocks  moved  to  Southampton,  where, 
until  his  retirement  10  years  ago,  he  worked  in 
tlie  carpenter  business. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  '10;  two 
sons,  John  and  Joseph;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Theo- 


dore Heffner;  six  grandchildren,  all  of  South- 
ampton. New  York;  and  a sister,  Miss  Marium 
Maddock,  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

TELFORD  — Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Telford  (Min- 
erva Pratt)  died  at  How  Toe  Grasmere,  West- 
moreland. England.  December  22,  1959. 

She  was  born  in  Brunswick  Township,  Medina 
County.  Ohio,  in  1891.  She  was  69  years  old. 

Mrs.  Telford  attended  Oberlin  College  from 
1909  to  1912,  but  was  called  home  during  her 
junior  year  by  her  mother’s  illness.  She  was  un- 
able to  return.  After  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
H.  Telford,  .she  moved  to  England  where  she 
and  her  husband  were  in  the  antique  husine.ss  and 
members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  England. 
They  were  both  extremely  hospitable  to  Oberlin 
alumni  visiting  in  the  Lake  Country. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Thomas,  of 
Grasmere.  Westmoreland,  England. 

1917 

HOLCOMB  - Ralph  Homer  Holcomb  died  of 
a heart  attack  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  2, 
1959. 

Born  in  Meadville.  Pennsylvania,  in  1892,  he 
came  to  Oberlin  College  in  1913,  receiving  his 
A.B.  in  1917.  He  then  spent  two  years  at  a 
Base  Hospital  in  France.  In  1927,  he  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  in  1929  he  married  Hermine  Schaedel.  In 
1927.  he  joined  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminat- 
ing Company,  serving  in  various  capacities  until 
he  was  named  manager  of  the  claims  department. 
Although  he  “retired”  in  1957.  he  remained  with 
the  company  on  a consulting  basis. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Ohio  Safety  Council, 
Ohio  and  Cleveland  Bar  associations.  Mid  Day 
Club,  and  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  also  a past  president  of  the  Cleveland  Claims 
Men’s  As.sociation  and  Kell  Post  of  the  American 
Legion. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Hermine;  a daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Cornelia  Barkwill,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ; two  grandchildren ; two  sisters,  Miss  Helen 
Holcomb  (Conservatory.  1921-22).  of  Elyria. 
Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Goodwin  (Conservatory, 
1914-15).  of  Boston;  and  two  brothers,  Robert, 
x’34.  and  Earl  (honorary  war  member,  ’19),  both 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

OLTMAN  — Mrs.  John  Willis  Oltman  (Eva 
Marie  Kauffman)  died  in  Johannesburg.  South 
Africa,  May  21.  1959.  She  had  been  ill  for  al- 
most two  years,  but  even  though  she  had  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  encephalitis  which  had  de- 
stroyed a portion  of  her  brain,  her  mind  re- 
mained clear. 

Born  in  DeGraff.  Ohio,  in  1893.  Mrs.  Oltman 
came  to  Oberlin  College  in  1913  and  received 
her  A.B.  in  1917.  She  had  charge  of  Woman’s 
organization  work  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  in 
Logan  County.  Ohio,  from  1917  to  1921.  For 
the  next  four  years  she  taught  social  science.s  in 
the  High  School  in  Bellfontaine.  Ohio.  In  1925. 
she  married  her  Oberlin  classmate.  John  Willis 
Oltman.  For  many  years  she  had  been  active  in 
local  charities  in  Johannesburg. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  x’19;  three 
children.  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Boyce-Bell.  Mrs.  Mary 
R.  Rogans.  and  Robert  E.  Oltman;  and  six 
grandchildren. 

1918 

HUFFMAN  — Daniel  Leonard  Huffman  died 
in  Stillwater.  Oklahoma,  July  9,  1959,  after  suf- 
fering a stroke.  He  was  born  in  Doylestown. 
Ohio,  in  1894.  and  came  to  Oberlin  where  he 
studied  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  receiving 
his  Mus.B.  in  1918.  He  went  on  to  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  where  he  received  a Master  of 
Musicology,  and  did  advanced  study  at  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music.  Columbia  University,  and 
in  Berlin.  Germany.  Since  1922.  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  University  music 
department  faculty. 

He  had  done  concert  piano  work,  hut  was  most 
widely  known  as  an  outstanding  teacher  of  piano. 
He  guided  the  careers  of  hundreds  of  music 
students  at  Oklahoma  State  University. 

He  is  survived  by  two  brothers.  Kenneth,  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio,  and  Willard,  of  Akron. 
Oliio;  and  a nephew.  K.  Robert  Huffman.  ’55. 
of  Stamford.  Connecticut. 

1920 

W^ISE  — Mrs.  Henry  William  Wise  (Marjorie 
Frances  Storms)  died  in  Flint,  Michigan,  June 
24,  1957,  after  a long  illness. 


.She  was  born  in  Fairview,  New  Jersey,  in 

1899,  and  received  her  A.B.  in  physical  education 
from  Oberlin  College  in  1920.  _ She  taught  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  In  Flint  for  four 
years.  In  1923  she  married  William  Henry 
Wise,  an  automotive  engineer. 

fn  1933  Mrs.  Wise  started  the  first  nursery 
school  in  Flint,  in  her  home,  as  a hobby.  She 
continued  with  the  school  in  her  home  for  seven 
vears.  when  she  became  co-founder  of  the  I lint 
Board  of  Education  Nursery  Schools.  Because 
of  failing  health,  she  retircil  in  1947.  She  was 
active  in  PTA  and  Child  Study  Groups. 

.Survivors  include  her  husband;  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Mark  Kelly.  Flint;  a son,  II.  William,  Ann 
Arbor;  several  grandchildren,  nieces,  and  neph- 
ews. 

1928 

KUBACH  — Bessie  Eloise  Kubach  died  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  16.  1959.  She  was 
born  in  Norwalk.  Ohio,  in  1870. 

Karl  Gchrkens.  ’05,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
.School  Music  writes: 

“In  my  more  than  fifty  years  of  teaching  (most 
of  it  in  Oberlin.  but  also  as  Guest  Professor  in 
a dozen  other  fine  colleges)  I have  had  thous- 
ands of  students,  many  of  them  brilliant.  But  as 
f look  back  over  my  long  life  as  a teacher  I 
can  think  of  no  other  student  who  measured  up 
so  well  in  an  all-round  way  as  Bessie  E.  Kubach 
of  Norwalk.  Ohio. 

“Bessie  Kubach  first  came  to  Oberlin  between 
1890  and  1900.  took  organ,  piano,  and  music 
theory,  and  after  three  years  of  study  she  went 
back  to  her  home  town  to  teach  piano  and  to 
play  the  church  organ.  All  this  was  of  course 
before  T came  to  Oberlin.  and  it  was  not  until 
about  1925  that  I ever  heard  of  this  woman.  At 
that  time  she  came  to  my  office  in  Rice  Hall, 
asked  modestly  whether  I thought  she  was  too 
old  to  prepare  herself  for  the  wonderful  new  field 
about  which  she  was  hearing  more  and  more. 
No  records  or  credits  were  kept  during  Miss  Ku- 
bach’s  first  period  of  study,  so  I questioned  her 
about  her  work,  asked  her  to  play  for  a com- 
mittee. and  we  finally  decided  that  if  she  came 
for  two  years  and  did  the  college  music  education 
(including  the  two  years  of  practice  teaching) 
she  might  expect  to  receive  a Bachelor’s  degree. 
So  Bessie  Kubach  became  my  student,  and  she 
did  her  work  so  well  that  she  won  the  admiration 
of  us  all. 

“After  graduation  Miss  Kubach  took  a position 
in  a small  Ohio  town,  then  she  went  to  an  im- 
portant position  in  St.  Paul,  where  she  taught 
until  retiring  age.  And  how  she  taught!  And 
how  those  teenagers  loved  her,  and  through  her 
came  to  love  good  music.  I saw  her  teach  one 
day,  and  never  have  I seen  such  adoration  as 
these  young  people  showed  for  their  music  teacher. 
They  might  be  a crowd  of  young  devils  else- 
where, but  in  Miss'  Kubach’s  class  they  were 
angels. 

“And  now  Miss  Kubach  is  what  is  called 
‘dead’;  but  to  me  she  will  always  be  alive,  and 
to  many  another  too.  She  had  certain  personal 
pecularilies  at  which  some  people  laughed  at  first, 
but  in  the  end  they  respected  her,  loved  her,  even 
adored  her.  May  her  soul  rest  in  peace.” 

1932 

RICFTARDS  — Dr.  James  Austin  Richards  died 
in  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  September  30, 
1959.  of  a heart  attack. 

Born  in  Andover.  Massachusetts,  in  1878.  he 
received  his  A.B.  from  Han’ard  University  in 

1900.  In  1904  he  was  graduated  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1907  he  married  Hazel 
Temple  Read. 

Dr.  Richards  was  minister  of  First  Church  in 
Oberlin  from  1928  to  1942.  Before  that  he  had 
been  the  minister  of  the  Winneika,  Illinois,  Con- 
gregational Church  for  ten  years  and  for  another 
ten  years  he  had  been  at  Mt.  Vernon  Church  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1942  Dr.  Richards 
left  Oberlin  for  Floriila.  where  he  served  as  min- 
ister of  the  Mount  Dora  Congregational  Church 
until  his  retirement  in  1947. 

Dr.  Richards  received  two  honorary  D.D.  de- 
grees, from  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and 
f-om  Oberlin  College.  He  wrote  Sufficiency  of 
Jesus  in  1927  and  Windows  in  Matthew  in  1932. 

He  is  survived  by  I'is  wife,  Hazel;  two  daugh- 
ters. Elizabeth,  '31  (Mrs.  Chalmer  J.  Roy),  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  and  Laura  E.  Richards.  *32,  of 
Seattle.  Washington;  a son,  James.  Jr..  ’38,  of 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania;  and  several  grand- 
children. 
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Announcing . . . 

The  Second  Annual 

COMMENCEMENT  COLLEGE 
Wednesday  (7:30  p.  m.)  June  8 
thru  Friday,  June  10 

Inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  endorsement,  last  year,  of  alumni  and  faculty,  the  Alumni  Board 
will  continue  the  Commencement  College  for  a second  year.  Typical  comments:  . . deep  and 

mature.  I'm  still  studying  the  texts  . . . exceeded  my  expectations  ...  I was  pleased  with  the 
discussion  type  approach." 

While  specific  details  as  to  course  content  are  not  yet  available,  subject  matter  will  be  broad- 
ly similar  to  the  following: 

CC  1.  THE  UNIVERSE 

David  L.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Norman  C.  Craig,  '53,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

CC  2.  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICS 

Thomas  A.  Flinn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Kenneth  Roose,  Professor  of  Economics 

CC  3.  THE  MODERN  NOVEL 

Wilfred  T.  Jewkes,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Heinz  Politzer,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

COST:  ^ COVERS; 

$35.00  f TUITION 

/ HOUSING  (in  dorms  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights) 

\ THREE  MEALS  (Thursday  and  Friday) 

registrant  / books 

Each  Registrant  Will  Receive  Outlines  and  Reading  Lists  Well  In  Advance  of  the  College  Sessions 

PLAN  NOW  TO  attend; 

We  Must  Know  By  April  15: 

O Do  you  plan  to  enroll? 

® If  so,  v/hich  course? 

• Will  your  party  include  other  members 
beside  yourself? 

9 Wife  or  husband?  Will  he  (she)  also  register 
for  the  course? 

• Children:  Indicate  sex  and  age. 

• Do  you  also  plan  to  stay  through  Commence- 
ment, June  10-13? 

• If  not,  how  long? 

The  above  information  is  necessary  in  order  to 
insure  housing  for  Commencement  College  Registrants 
and  their  families. 
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